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The American Doctrine. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has reported 
to the United States Senate the following resolution as a defi- 
nition and interpretation of the American Doctrine: 


Resolved, By the Senate, the House of Representatives concurring, 
that as President Monroe in his message to Congress of December 2, Anno 
Domini 1823, deemed it proper to assert as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, that the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, were thenceforth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power. 

Wuereas, President Monroe further declared in that message that the 
United States would consider any attempt by the allied powers of Europe 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety; that with the existing colonies and dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and should not interfere, but that 
with the governments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, whose independence we have on great consideration and on just 
principles acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their destiny 
by any European power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States, and further reiterated in 
that message that it is impossible that allied powers should extend their 
political system to any portion of either continent without endangering our 
peace and happiness; and, 

Wuerzas, the doctrine and policy so proclaimed by President Monroe 
have since been repeatedly asserted by the United States by executive 
declaration and action upon occasions and exigencies similar to the partic- 
ular occasion and exigency which caused them to be first announced, and 
have been ever since their promulgation, and now are the rightful policy 
of the United States; 

‘Therefore be it resolved, that the United States of America reaffirms 
and confirms the doctrine and principles promulgated by President Monroe 
in his message of December 12, 1823, and declares that it will assert and 
maintain that doctrine and those principles, and will regard any infringe- 
ment thereof, and particularly any attempt by any European power to take 
or acquire any new territory on the American continents or any islands 
adjacent thereto for any right of sovereignty or dominion in the same, in 
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any case or instance as to which the United States shall deem such attempt 
to be dangerous to its peace or safety by or through force, purchase, cession, 
occupation, pledge, colonization, protectorate or by control of the easement 
in canal,or any other means of transit across the American isthmus, 
whether on unfounded pretension of right in cases of alleged boundary dis- 
putes, or under other unfounded pretensions, as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States, and as an interposition 
which it would be impossible in any form for the United States to regard 
with indifference. 

At first sight this seems like a somewhat remarkable deiiv- 
erance, and will probably be so interpreted by some, especially 
those who desire to minimize the Arierican Doctrine as an ex- 
travagant extension of the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.” Upon closer 
examination, however, we think this'criticism will be found to 
be unwarranted. This declaration asserts the full intent of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but it can hardly be regarded as really extend- 
ing it. ; 

The object of the American Doctrine is to exclude Eu- 
ropean monarchies from this hemisphere. This the Senate 
declaration does. It does not deciare that South American 
countries shall not have a monarchy of their own making, but 
it does say that they shall not transfer the territory or political 
sovereignty to a European monarchy. The essence of the 
American Doctrine is to secure the free evolution of political 
institutions on this hemisphere. This requires that all American 
countries be beyond the power of coercion or bribery by Eu- 
ropean monarchies. This seems to be necessary to guarantee 
the free choice of institutions by the people of those countries. 

If they want a monarchy, there is nothing in the American 
Doctrine to prevent it, but it must be a monarchy of their own. 
If they wish to integrate with other nations, to strengthen their 
political entity, the integration must take place with peoples in 
this hemisphere and not with European monarchies. It is quite 
within the range of possibility that for the purpose of securing 
certain valuable territory for industrial or political reasons, a 
monarchy might give a high bribe to a few individuals in some 
small American country, and by so doing,secure the consent of 
that government to a cession of territory, or even a protectorate 
to, or for that matter to becoming a colony of, a European mon- 
archy. This would not be a development of monarchical insti- 
tutions, but a corrupt and treasonable transfer of political 
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authority. To prevent this is the object of the Senate resolu- 
tion. In other words, the resolution says that they cannot pro- 
cure by anysurreptitious means territorial or political authority 
on this continent that they would not be permitted to assume 
by force. 

Of course, England and other European countries will try 
to interpret this resolution as acoercion of South American 
countries, It is not so intended, and on careful reflection we 
do not think it can properly be sointerpreted, It protects them 
from being confiscated by European monarchies, and also from 
being betrayed into the hands of foreign monarchies through 
bribery or treachery. But it in no wise limits their freedom to 
establish any form of government they choose, and have any 
kind of intercourse with European powers they choose. It 
leaves them entirely free to have a democracy, an absolute 
monarchy, a constitutional government, or any other form of 
political organization that they desire to inaugurate, but it must 
be their own. In other words, that the political and industrial 
institutions on the American continent must be American. 

It is for the good of international relations generally that 
the American Doctrine should be specifically understood, so 
that foreign nations may know exactly how any intrusive action 
of theirs in relation to American countries would be regarded. 
The Senate resolution, however, introduces no new element 
into the Venezuelan controversy. Ifthe boundary indicated by 
the Schomburgk line proves to have adequate evidence to sus- 
tain it, which the present evidence seems to indicate that it 
may, then the English claim will be conceded without more 
ado. If, on the other hand, the commission appointed by the 
President finds evidence throwing doubt on the English claim, 
then the question should properly be submitted to arbitration. 
We believe that both the English and the American people are 
in favor of arbitration; but if the English are not, they take the 
responsibility of forcing the conflict. But upon all this, we 
repeat, the Senate resolution has no particular effect; it is 
simply a declaration of the American doctrine for the future, 
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English View of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Tue President’s Venezuelan Message has led to a very gen- 
eral discussion of the Monroe Doctrine in England as well as in 
this country. Whatever the outcome of this international flurry 
may be, the world, and particularly the English, will be better 
informed regarding the political position the United States oc- 
cupy on this hemisphere. The indifference and even contempt 
with which Englishmen have habitually regarded America 
and Americans had almost become stereotyped into a mental 
habit. 

For years Mr. Cleveland has had almost a monopoly of 
English compliments for Americans. For obvious reasons, he 
has been constantly treated as the single and conspicuous ex- 
ample of integrity among American statesmen. So long as he 
was forcing legislation detrimental to American industries at 
home, and hauling down the American flag abroac, he was the 
embodiment of greatness. But the instant he asserted the 
American doctrine in a way that interfered with the plans of 
England, he fell, in the English mind, from a statesman to a 
demagogue. They soon concluded that in the light of his pre- 
vious attitude, both in the domestic and foreign policy, his rash 
and undiplomatic message was the stroke of a politician rather 
than the act of a statesman. 

The Saturday Review bluntly asserts that ‘‘ He has written 
himseif down an ass,” and says, ‘‘ As soon as President Cleve- 
land found out that his advances towards free trade were pre- 
mature, and that his reductions of the protective tariffs were 
unpopular, he went in for ‘sound money,’ and attacked the 
bimetallists; but this seems to have brought him no great 
advantages. In the last forty days, Kentucky, a Southern and 
Democratic State, if ever there was one, has shown itself Re- 
publican. Nothing, therefore, remained for President Cleve- 
land to do, if he wanted to rally his party and secure a victory 
at the polls, except to announce a ‘spirited foreign policy.’ 
* * * Our readers must remember that he has played the 
same game before. On the eve of a former Presidential elec- 
tion, he posed as a Jingo; he sent Lord Sackville West his pass- 
ports, seemed ready to fight with Germany about Samoa, and 
issued a proclamation threatening retaliation upon Canada, 
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For these and other reasons, we feel sure that President Cleve- 
land’s Message is but a desperate electioneering attempt to win 
the Irish and Jingo vote in the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion.” 

In the same strain the Spectator remarks, ‘‘ It will, it is 
believed, make Mr. Cleveland the inevitable candidate of the 
Democratic party for the November election. It is suggested 
in many quarters that this is the real object; that the commis- 
sion will not report until after the election, and that Mr. Cleve- 
land will obtain the whole of the anti-English vote.” 

It must be admitted that there is too much truth in this 
diagnosis; but these English journals are mistaken in assuming 
that this sudden assertion of the Monroe Doctrine is simply a 
Cleveland affair. The bluntness, bad diplomacy and third-term 
politics were his, but the doctrine is the deep-rooted conviction 
of the American people. It was because he knew this that he 
used it for this questionable purpose. Whatever of personal 
ambition, partisan tactics or lack of integrity may be ascribed to 
Mr. Cleveland, nothing but downright conviction and zealous 
enthusiasm for the American policy can be attributed to the 
people. 

When the news crossed the Atlantic that both branches of 
the National Legislature unanimously endorsed the President’s 
Message, it began to dawn upon the English mind that even if 
Mr. Cleveland was merely a designing politician, he had struck 
the popular chord, and had acted the Mark Antony quite suc- 
cessfully. This fact seems to have disturbed their self-con- 
tained attitude of assuming that the message need not be 
taken seriously. And they proceeded to charge the anti-Eng- 
lish sentiment here to the Bunker Hill prejudice of New Eng- 
landers. 

The Saturday Review says: 

‘* There can be no doubt that the ordinary American feels 
a certain indifference, even contempt, for Englishmen in gen- 
eral, and that the masses of Americans are conscious of an 
antipathy to Englishmen more pronounced than they feel in 
regard to any other peoplee * * * The bitterest an- 
tagonist of Great Britain in America is the New Englander, 
who is, so to speak, brought up on the record of the War of 
Independence, and who asa Puritan justifies his animosity to 
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England by dwelling on the fact that the English first insti- 
tuted slavery in America, and when the Americans engaged 
in a civil war to put an end to it, England sided with the 
slave-owners. * * * That the average American, and 
particularly the New Englander, cherishes hostility against 
England is, we contend, the ground fact of the present situa- 
tion. The fact that the Secretary of State, Olney, is a Bos- 
tonian is the means through which the New England influence 
has coerced the President into his anti-English position.” 

These extracts show the delusive working of the British 
mind on American affairs. The English appear to see nothing 
in the American doctrine but Bunker Hill spite, nourished in 
the minds of Americans from generation to generation. They 
seem not to know that they have continued, with but slight 
modification, the same contemptuous and sneering attitude 
toward Americans that they entertained at the beginning of the 
century. From sheer force of habit, they forget that they have 
assumed an unfriendly air to our every step of advance. 
Besides giving aid and countenance to the Rebellion for the 
purpose of disrupting the Union, they have used every device 
of literature, social and political influence, to keep us an agri- 
cultural country, by preventing the development of our manu- 
facturing and commercial industries. And, with a disinterest- 
edness exhibited by no other country, they have laboriously 
argued that this was all for our own good. 

Their free-trade policy was inaugurated solely for the 
promotion of British manufacture. But, curiously enough, 
that which they so much desired would be very bad for us, 
and what they discarded was exactly what we ought to have. The 
fact that we were largely of the same race, having the same 
language and literature, made it easy for this sophistry to 
become a part of American education. For a considerable 
time, nearly all the economic literature in our educational insti- 
tutions was English. Indeed, ‘‘ Bunker Hill” bitterness had 
so nearly disappeared that English authors furnished the text- 
books for the American youth. True, the anti-English feeling 
was again revived by England’s pronounced effort to aid the 
Rebellion. Yet, through the growing prosperity of the first 
twenty years after the war, it again practically disappeared, 
and English doctrine and English policy once more began 


. 
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to dominate American thought and teaching. It took rapid 
root in our educational institutions, and soon found ex- 
pression in the daily press and periodical literature, finally 
accomplishing the election of Mr. Cleveland and a Congress 
pledged to incorporate the English doctrine into American 
policy—not the policy that England advocates for England, but 
that which England recommends for America. Mr. Cleveland 
and his Congress went at the reformation business in earnest, 
applying it to both our domestic and foreign policy. 

The President’s un-American foreign policy in Samoa and 
Hawaii might have been overlooked, or at least have been 
passed by with a little scolding, had it not been accompanied by 
his disastrous onslaught upon domestic industries. It was this 
national disaster, directly traceable to English influence in 
American affairs, and not New England prejudice, that caused 
the sudden revolt of public opinion throughout the whole 
country against Mr. Cleveland, his party, and the whole doc- 
trine and interest by which he had been influenced, and created 
a more intense American national feeling, and again demanded 
a pronounced American policy. 

The so-called anti-English spirit in this country is not bit- 
terness to England, but merely a wholesome distrust of English 
advice and influence in American policy. If England hopes to 
have the confidence or more than passing respect of America, 
Englishmen must abandon their cynical habit of sneering at 
Americans, and show an honest interest in the welfare of the 
Republic, which, with a few isolated exceptions, they have 
never done. 

So long as they insist upon treating us as something less 
than their equals, and through a patronizing, pretended friend- 
ship, seek to make us the prey for their interests, they may 
expect us to view their advice with suspicion and distrust. 

In discussing the merits of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
English appear equally to misunderstand the true American 
position. 

After pointing out that Great Britain and Germany and 
Russia are rapidly filling up, and need some country where 
their redundant and of course disagreeable population, can be 
sent to relieve the social pressure upon the home administra- 
tion, the S#ectator says: 
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‘*We have not a doubt in our own minds that, were Ger- 
many free to invade Brazil, or coerce Brazil, Southern Brazil 
would become a German dependency, as would also Peru, now 
in her nadir of resources, thus constituting a mighty German 
State, stretching from ocean to ocean. * * * The trop- 
ical provinces of the same vast territory, now almost dere- 
lict, could be filled in a generation with the overspill of India, 
to the immense relief of the Peninsula, now beginning to be 
overcrowded, and the indefinite improvement of all the wild forest 
tribes. * * * Under the shadow of the Monroe Doctrine 
they (the Americans) are able to keep out the more vigorous 
people whose first condition for settlement is that they will 
dwell permanently only under their own flag and the protection 
of theirown laws. * * * The surplus millions (from Ger- 
many) are ready to emigrate; they make capital emigrants, and 
they are keenly desirous of founding a new Germany; but they 
can find no place where they can found even a colony, and are 
compelled to let themselves be lost amid the endless multi- 
tudes of the United States, whose weight in a generation or two 
extinguishes all distinctions. * * * A good deal of the 
world’s future is in their (Americans) hands, and will be mate- 
rially affected by a doctrine which they regard as a mere defense 
against the necessity of watching their frontiers or keeping up 
armaments on the European scale.”’ 

As if to add to its misapprehension of the subject, the 
Spectator talks of Great Britain as an American power, because 
it happens to exercise authority over some American territory. 
The Monroe Doctrine is not merely a defense of the United 
States, but it is the assertion of an American principle of pro- 
tecting the opportunity for the growth and perfection of repub- 
lican institutions in this hemisphere. 

This principle is asserted not merely on the local interest of 
the United States, but on the broad grounds of political science 
and the development of types of political institutions. It is for the 
interest of all mankind that political freedom and democratic 
institutions should have unmolested opportunity for develop- 
ment and perfection in some part of the world. There is no op- 
portunity for such evolution and experimentation in Europe, 
Asia or in Africa. The struggle in Europe is for the perfection 
of constitutional monarchy and parliamentary government. 
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America is the only place on the planet where the opportuni- 
ties for democracy can be unmolested by despotic or aristocratic 
influences. The United States is the great leader in this ex- 
periment, and it is its function to protect that opportunity; not 
more for its own sake than for the sake of civilization itself. 
The United States is experimenting in democratic institutions 
for the whole human race. 

The idea that Brazil and Peru would soon become German 
dependencies, constituting a ‘‘mighty German State,” is exactly 
what is not desirable. The Monroe Doctrine does prevent this, 
and in doing so is rendering an invaluable service to civiliza- 
tion. German types of political institutions are not wanted 
on these continents. Germany has not yet perfected the repre- 
sentative features of even middle-class institutions in Germany. 
Until she has solved that problem for Germany, she is not 
sufficiently advanced to transplant her institutions on this con- 
tinent where democracy would otherwise grow. 

According to the Spectator, ‘‘these emigrants will dwell 
permanently only under their own flag and the perfection of 
their own laws.” That is conclusive evidence that they are 
not fit to come here. All who want the ‘‘ German flag” and 
‘*German laws” are not sufficiently advanced to come to 
America. It laments that ‘‘ emigrants are compelled to let 
themselves be lost amid the endless multitudes of the United 
States, whose weight in a generation or two extinguishes all 
distinctions.’’ That is exactly as it should be. They come to 
America, and by thus becoming lost amid the endless multi- 
tudes of the United States become Americans, and by so doing 
prove their fitness for a higher form of government and a more 
advanced type of national civilization. That is the true line of 
demarcation to be drawn, and to the extent that the Monroe 
Doctrine helps to draw that line, it acts as a means of natural 
selection by which the best elements of European civilization 
may be advantageously assimilated into the democratic civiliza- 
tion of the New World. 

The fact that England owns territory on this continent does 
not make England an American power. The distinctive fea- 
ture of America is not the geography but the type of political 
institutions. The essence of Americanism is democracy. Eng- 
land is distinctively the representative of middle-class institu- 
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tions; and hence is as un-American as Russia, though not so 
backward in its political development. It is true that ‘‘a good 
deal of the world’s future is in their (American) hands;” and it 
is for that reason that America should protect the opportunities 
and conditions, that the world’s future may have the benefit of 
what America stands for in human freedom and political gov- 
ernment. The Monroe Doctrine is the American doctrine. It 
is broader than the United States. It is deeper and more sig- 
nificant than any mere territorial interests. It is an essential 
principle in political science and rests upon the ground of aiding 
human progress by protecting the opportunity of the new to 
survive. 





Horace White’s Money and Banking.* 


Mr. Horace Wuirtte, editor of the Evening Post, and Mr. 
Alexander Delmar, who in 1865 was appointed by Secretary 
Chase Director of the Bureau of Statistics, have just issued 
works on money. The two writers display much research in 
their several lines of investigation, and while giving evidence 
of nearly equal industry and, perhaps, equal acumen, have 
come to nearly opposite conclusions, from the top clear through 
to the bottom of the so-called ‘‘ science of money.” 

The difference of conclusion is, we think, wholly tempera- 
mental—an affair of the spectacles, nerves and ‘‘ gray matter” 
through which the facts are seen—and not a consequence of any 
difference in the facts perceived or the method pursued in 
investigating them. 

Mr. White’s field of study has been local American finance 
from the earliest settlement of the United States to the present 
day, going abroad hardly more than is necessary to accompany 
the American commissioners to the various monetary exposi- 
tions held since 1865in Europe. He follows the Colonies in their 
attempt to substitute some more acceptable medium than coin; 
the revolutionists through their continental issues; traces the 
course of the First and Second Banks of the United States; then 
the State bank money, the greenbacks and the national bank 
notes. 

Mr. Delmar’s field of research may be said almost to end 


* Published by Ginn & Co., New York. 
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where White’s begins, for it consists of a study of the monetary 
systems (chiefly as relates to coin) which have prevailed in 
Asia, Africa and Europe from the dawn of civilization to a 
period not very modern; and the only part of modern and 
American history which he dwells upon is the recent monetary 
reaction in the Argentine Republic. Yet from these two inde- 
pendent and hardly overlapping fields of investigation and 
study, Mr. Delmar returns laden with the conviction that 
money is primarily a creature of law and that it has rendered 
its greatest services to society when it has been clothed with 
most of fiat and least of commodity value; while Mr. White re- 
gards every such acme of inverted monetary wisdom as a mani- 
festation of human folly and knavery only one remove from the 
clear instigation of the devil. He regards the recent gradual 
concentration of the world’s esteem and appreciation upon gold 
as the product of the most refined human intelligence; Mr. 
Delmar pronounces it a subjugation of the monetary interests 
of the toilers and producers of the world to a few cornerers and 
forestallers of the gold product. It is a catastrophe well calcu- 
lated to enslave the masses in the interests of a few financial 
despots. 

Thus it may be said that Mr. Delmar, writing up the history, 
through thirty centuries, of ‘‘gold” itself, comes to the conclusion 
that what is blindly taken to be its commodity value has at all 
times sprung mainly through its coinage use; this in turn has 
been dominated by a subtle connection anciently with imperial 
and sacerdotal ‘‘fiatism,” and at present with commercial 
monopoly and financial centralization of power. Mr. Delmar 
sees in the Rothschilds and the Bank of England, the lineal suc- 
cessors to the Cesars, Tamerlanes and Ghengis Khans. Mr. 
White, on the other hand, writing the history of a country and 
period in which ‘‘fiatism” has been the almost exclusive rule, 
and gold the exception, has embraced the conviction that Gold 
is the Ark of the Covenant, the sacred dwelling of ‘‘ The Host,”’ 
and that ‘‘fiatism”’ is a heresy to be smitten hip and thigh, like 
the Hivites, Hittites, Perizzites and Jebtisites, who hinder the 
progress of the Lord’s anointed into the promised land. 

Mr. Delmar expresses his faith thus (p. 307): ‘‘And let 
it be remarked that I am not here advocating a policy, but 
chronicling a historical fact; all the great enfranchisements 
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of societies have been accomplished with the aid of 
fiduciary money. The Spartans won their liberty with iron 
discs of Lycurgus; the Athenians, before the Alexandrian 
period, rehabilitated the Republic with ‘nomisma,’ a highly 
over-valued copper issue; the Romans overthrew their kings 
with the aid of overvalued ‘nummi,’ whose emissions were 
controlled and regulated by the State, ex senatus consulto. The 
earliest republic in Europe which had the courage to defy the 
moribund hierachy of Caesar was that of Novgorod, whose 
money was impressed upon leather and, doubtless, issued by the 
State; the money of the Scandinavian revolution was the ‘ klip- 
pings’ of Gustavus Vasa, which were issued by the State; the 
money by the aid of which Gustavus Adolphus saved the Protest- 
ant religion from being stamped out by Ferdinand, the Catholic, 
was overvalued copper ‘rundstyks,’ issued by the State; the 
money of the Dutch revolution was the pasteboard ‘dollars,’ 
issued by the City of Leyden; of the American Revolution, the 
paper notes issued by the Colonial governments; of the French 
Revolution, the ‘assignats’ and ‘mandats’ issued by the Na- 
tional Assembly; and of the Anti-slavery War in the United 
States, ‘greenbacks.’ 

‘*All these moneys were issued and the emissions were con- 
trolled by the State. They were not individual notes, nor pri- 
vate bank-notes, but essentially State notes. Indeed, the issue 
of fiduciary moneys by the State has so commonly attended all 
social enfranchisements, that the occurrence of one of these 
events is almost a certain indication of the other. There isa 
reason for this—a reason that lies upon the surface. When the 
people take the government of a country into their own hands, 
wealth naturally hides itself, and the first form of wealth to dis- 
appear is the precious metals. The moment a revolution or a 
civil war is declared gold and silver disappear. Thereupon the 
emission of fiduciary money by the State becomes imperative, 
or else the revolution runs the risk of immediate failure, for 
money is needed to purchase subsistence and arms, to pay 
troops, and generally tocarry on the new government.” 

The exigency which brings forth fiat money, therefore, ac- 
cording to Delmar’s research, must be some great forward 
movement of the people (which means the poor) toward a larger 
enfranchisement, or amore rapid wealth-production. This can- 
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not be had without a swifter and larger diffusion of wealth-con- 
sumption among those who do not possess the wealth itself, than 
is possible through ‘‘sound” money, which is the sceptre of 
Pharaoh and not the wand of Moses. It is the common people 
who possess that impulse toward liberty and progress which 
impels the exodus or revolution which needs the fiat money for 
its success. Whoever desires the beneficence of the forward 
social movement must be prepared to pay some penalty in the 
defalcation in values which will accompany its attainment. 

It must be conceded that Delmar’s conception admits the 
truth of White’s complaint against fiat money, viz.: that it in- 
volves a temporary social defalcation on the part of those who 
owe to those who own. Mr. Delmar, however, boldly belittles 
and repudiates this suggestion, on the plea that this is only a 
part of that perpetual process of ‘‘spoiling the Egyptians,” by 
which emancipation is accomplished. 

Had it been possible for Mr. White to meet and consider 
this view in a spirit of more generous ethical indulgence, it 
would have led him to show, if he can, how the early colonists, 
having no gold, almost no silver, and absolutely no banks what- 
ever for a century and a half—from 1607 toabout 1760—could 
have made their exchanges at all, without adopting the cowrie 
money, tobacco and beaver-skin money, and Colonial fiat money 
to which they resorted. If he cannot show this, then his im- 
patient ascription of such money to folly and knavery is not 
well-conceived and is hardly good economics; for in economic 
science no series of events can be pilloried as ethically wrong 
unless the finger can be laid on the substituted policies which 
would have accomplished the same economic results, and unless 
it can be shown that the adoption of these substitutes was feasi- 
ble at the time, in the condition in which the colonies were 
placed. 

Mr. White does not discuss these primary questions; he 
does not say whether the colonies did not by means of fiat 
money initiate public enterprises and private production, and 
perhaps carry them through, on a scale and with dimensions 
which without this resort would have had noinception, or if be- 
gun would have met with early collapse. If a strict adherence 
to ‘‘ pay as you go,” or adventure only so far as you can pro- 
ceed with sound money, belong in the same category of ideal 
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ethical precepts, as the directions to love one another, and to 
shed no blood, then the short and simple answer to them all is 
that they are too good for this world and that, consistently with 
such precepts, no new rights can be won, no liberties established, 
no free popular governments founded and no social reconstruc- 
tion realized. 

Hence the acidity with which Mr. White denounces the 
colonial paper money in the sentences that follow, leaves the 
mind with the feeling that something is lacking to justify it. 
This something should be the proof that with their sparseness of 
population and poverty of resource, which precluded banks and 
bank notes, and with their absence of gold and silver, some other 
and better device was within their reach than that which they 
used. Ifnosuch superior alternative was practicable one might as 
well blame the early Britons for eating meat with their fingers 
instead of with knives and forks, or the first Astor for not riding 
from Waldorf to the sea on a bicycle instead of walking, as to 
attach an ethical stigma of wrong-doing to our Colonial ances- 
tors for being impelled by their poverty to ‘‘make money ” when 
they had nothing very good to make it of. Mr. White says 
(p. 121): 

‘* No kings, however tyrannical, ever debased the money in 
circulation so recklessly, persistently, outrageously as the Colo- 
nialassemblies.” [Answer: There was essentially none in circu- 
lation to debase.—Ed. Econ.] ‘‘It would seem that no lessons 
of experience were of any value to prevent repetitions of the 
same offense.” [Answer: If gold and silver could have been 
got in the quantities needed they would not have issued fiat 
money.—Ed. Econ.] ‘‘In so far as they were saved from the 
worst consequences of their folly, they were saved by the mother 
country, with which they were at bitter strife on the subject of 
legal tender acts and depreciated paper for three quarters of a 
century. Loyal and obedient on most matters, and ready to 
take up arms in England's quarrels, they were rebellious and in- 
tolerant of restraint on this subject.” 

The assumption here is that more evil resulted from the 
collapse of Colonial money than advantage from its use. But 
the common experience of mankind is that the exchanges which 
a given sum of money, or even merely supposed money, will 
perform in a month or a day, may be of far more value to so- 
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ciety than the sum of money itself, which is the instrument of 
the exchange. A spade worth a dollar may turn over land 
worth thousands of dollars. In so doing it facilitates the pro- 
duction of a crop whose value is out of all proportion to its own 
value. Thereafter it matters little how soon the spade goes to 
pieces, though, if it will continue its service for an indefinite 
period, it is all the more valuable. Yet eternity is not a neces- 
sary Sine gua non to its utility. It cannot be proved a fraud or 
a ‘*steal” because, after facilitating a production equal to thou- 
sands of times its own value, it suddenly breaks down into old 
iron and firewood. In how short a space of time may a repre- 
sentative dollar pay for itself by its services? 

The average life of a note of the Bank of England, from 
the date of its issue, newly engraved and signed, to that of its 
return to be burned, is said to be only four days, though a defi- 
nite portion of all the notes remains out many months. During 
that brief average life it far more than pays for its cost of pro- 
duction. Indeed, its cost of production bears no proportion 
whatever to its utility. 

But it is said the Bank of England note is finally redeemed, 
while the collapsed Colonial note is not. Fortunately for the 
British Empire, this is exactly what does not occur. 

The Bank of England note (to the extent of the first 
417,000,000 or so of the issue of notes) is only redeemed by 
being circulated and taken at par from all the holders thereof 
except the last, viz., the Bank itself. Inthe Bank’s hands it 
represents the perpetual unredeemed and irredeemable debt 
owed by the Kingdom of England to the Bank, on which the 
principal will probably never be paid until the Bank itself is 
wound up and retired from business. Indeed, for the govern- 
ment to pay off this debt would destroy the very basis on which 
the Bank issues the note. But the note is the typical currency 
of the kingdom, the initial source of the deposits, including the 
deposits of gold, and the pivot of all the Bank’s utilities and 
powers. Without it the Bank could not be the fiscal agent of 
the government, the Imperial Treasury of the kingdom, the 
source and regulator of the currency, the central magnet which 
draws to itself the world’s gold, the governor of rates of interest 
and of production and the mediator and averter of panics, the 
source of coin redemption for all the banks in the kingdom, the 
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clearing-house of the world’s exchanges, or the throne-room of 
the world’s finances. 

The Bank of England note, therefore, stands as truly fora 
perpetually unpaid debt as the notes of the American Colonies, 
but it represents a debt made perpetually useful by adapting it 
through the alchemy of a government bank to the daily recurring 
wants of a new set of lenders, each of whom finds it to his in- 
terest to rush forward at an average of every four days and re- 
lieve the government of the debt it owes the bank by buying 
the bank notés with which to effect exchanges. Thus the gov- 
ernment’s debt to the bank is, through this utilization of the 
note as currency, at once never paid and always paid. 

The real sin against the social welfare committed by our 
Colonial forefathers did not consist in issuing the Colonial notes, 
but in failing to utilize them as at once a permanent bank debt 
and popular loan. England has been so fortunate as to do this 
with that portion of the government debt to the bank which 
circulates as notes of the Bank of England. 

In like manner the sin committed by the Continental Con- 
gress in conducting the War of the Revolution, in the matter of 
the ‘‘continental money,” consisted neither in the fact that they 
issued that money, for only by issuing it could they have held 
their feeble armies together until military, naval and financial 
aid came from France; nor in failing to pay it off and retire it, 
for its payment and retirement was not possible, since at no 
time had they the silver to pay it with, nor could they have got 
it; nor, if possible, would it have been useful, since if paid off 
and retired while it was at par it would have been a violent 
and disastrous contraction of the currency, which would have 
wrecked the interests of the people. If paidoff and retired 
after it had descended to zero, it would only have conferred 
vast fortunes on the few bill-brokers who had bought it 
up. If paid off on its way down to zero, it would only have in- 
jured the taxpayers to enrich the note-brokers. In any form, 
and at any time after its issue, its payment and consequent de- 
struction would have been a disaster, for to burn up the means 
of exchange and measure of value to which a people have ac- 
customed themselves is a far greater sin against their prosperity 
than to burn up their agricultural implements. The only reat 
sin the fathers of the Revolution committed consisted in not 
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putting behind the continental notes, as Alexander Hamilton 
actually proposed to Robert Morris todo, asolvent government 
bank capable of converting the exchanges of commodities, which 
these notes would facilitate, into valid assets for their perpetual 
daily redemption and reissue upon sound banking principles. 
Hamilton saw that if England could thus convert £17,000,000 of 
national debt into a popular redeemable national currency, 
America could, with the same mechanism, utilize the whole is- 
sue of continental money. Hamilton therefore during the 
war proposed to Morris a government bank of $100,000,000 
capital, at a time when there was no bank in the country in ex- 
istence. He was only able to partially realize his idea in a bank 
of one tenth the capital he had desired, and that at a period 
two decades later, when the continental money had already 
passed into repudiation; and only a small part of the great util- 
ity he had hoped to achieve could be attained. 

Conceding that this failure to make the debt which the Con- 
tinental Congress incurred to the people, the basis of the note 
issues of a solvent government bank, was a great mistake, it does 
not differ from the incapacity which existing politicians and 
statesmen of America are exhibiting under exactly similar con- 
ditions in the matter of our existing greenback debt. Cleveland 
and Carlisle, in proposing a retirement by funding into bonds of 
$500,000,000 of currency, do not propose a currency measure, 
but only a financial crisis tenfold worse than the crisis of 1893 
to 1895. 

A sane currency measure would be one which proposed 
to convert the greenback debt from a menace to the solvency of 
the treasury into an instrument of the commerce of the people 
daily redeemed in coin by the banks themselves, as England has 
done with the bank loan of £17,000,000. Few of the Senators or 
Congressmen in either party are yet alive to the value of this 
issue, or rise to the height of this great argument. 

Mr. Horace White purports to be pushing his craft along 
the icy borderland of financial exploration. He imagines that 
the ultima thule of navigable waters is reached when he puts up 
gravestones at the points where fiat money has gone down, and 
imposes a hic jacet over the bones of those who gave it birth. 
In the world of finance, as in that of physics and of morals, ship- 
wrecks result not from rottenness in the cargo but bad steering; 
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curses are mismanaged blessings; sins and failures are mis- 
directed energies and ignorantly handled virtues. 

If we, with a century more of light to disregard, decline to 
bank on the greenback debt so as to make it useful instead of 
pernicious, why denounce our fathers for failing to bank on the 
Colonial debt or the continental debt? A financial writer like 
Mr. White should teach the people something more than they 
already know. He says, ‘‘retire your greenbacks.” Congress 
answers by the acts of 1868 and 1878: ‘‘ That cannot be done 
without a financial crisis a hundredfold more costly than even 
the greenbacks are.” It would not be very far from the point 
Mr. White has reached to the next step in the logic of the situ- 
ation, namely, ‘‘then bank on them.” The banks, collectively 
or separately, could better afford to assume the issue and re- 
demption of the $346,000,000 of notes necessary to fill the gap 
left by the withdrawal of the greenbacks, if not compelled to in- 
vest their capital in government bonds at 3 per cent., than if 
compelled todo so. Hence the issue of government bonds in 
exchange for the greenbacks would be to the banks an incubus 
and not a privilege. But the issue of the notes by them would 
be a privilege and not an incubus, provided there were either 
an aliquot distribution of the privilege among the banks in pro- 
portion to their capital and solvency, or a concentration and 
pooling of the banks into a branch system, such as exists in 
Canada, Scotland and England, and an assumption of the sub- 
stituted note issue by the whole banking system; or provided a 
government bank of $100,000,000 of capital should be so 
formed as to associate with itself from twenty to fifty of the 
leading banks of the country in an American syndicate to take 
charge of the issue. 

To concede that such an operation requires wealthy cap- 
italistic co-operation and good fiscal management should not 
deter us from advocating it, unless we believe that Democratic 
institutions are a failure in all that pertains to the higher 
finance essential to national prosperity. If they are, we had 
better be looking around for sound government itself, since 
sound money is, by the terms of the proposition, conceded to be 
unattainable. 

Mr. White emerges from his book swearing ‘like our 
army in Flanders” against all the modes in which our ances- 
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tors undertook to make a people’s currency out of a public debt 
without banking on it, and unctuous with words of sweetness 
and light over the success which has attended the governments 
of England, Scotland, Canada, and perhaps France and Ger- 
many, all of which have banked on it, and yet with no plain 
path marked out whereby we ourselves can shun the worse and 
seek the better way. 

Mr. White’s chapters on the First and Second Banks of the 
United States are excellent and comprehensive in detail and 
vacuous only in lack of constructive inference from the history 
evolved. He finds that both banks were sound, useful, success- 
ful, and should not have beendestroyed. Jackson's war upon the 
Second Bank was based on false premises and inspired by ignor- 
ant, unstatesmanlike motives. But he was really desirous of 
founding a revised bank more subject to official dictation and 
control than that of which Biddle was president, which would 
have been a very unwise thing if done, but less unwise than to 
destroy the bank altogether. Clay, therefore, was foolish to 
make the issue on the bank, since had he not done so, Jackson 
would have relented or modified, and a bank of some kind would 
have been saved. Biddle also, though he conducted the bank 
successfully, was an idiot to fight Jackson, as the result proved. 
Mr. White, therefore, cheerfully consigns all the parties to per- 
dition, on the assumption that the financial will of Andrew Jack- 
son was an unchangeable verity and an irresistible factor which 
nobody ought to have undertaken to control, while the mere 
economic usefulness and political wisdom of a Bank of the United 
States, though unquestionable as facts while they lasted, were 
yet not facts of that kind which are entitled to persist and sur- 
vive when brought into collision, with the temper of a first-class 
Indian fighter with all his fighting dander up, and transferred to 
finance. 

Mr. White declares that the ‘‘ Scotch bank system is the 
- best in the world, and that we might borrow from it, as the 
Canadians have done, to our advantage.” But the Scotch sys- 
tem has as its keystone a government bank very much like the 
bank that Jackson slew; it has the branch system which the 
Bank of the United States had inaugurated, to the extent of 
thirty or more branches. It has a system of central coin re- 
demption, which also the bank of the United States embodied, 
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and through which it compelled coin redemption in all the 
other banks. The differences between the Scotch system and 
what the American system would now be, had the Bank of the 
United States continued to this day at its head, cannot be fun- 
damental. And yet Mr. White says of the latter, ‘‘it does not 
follow that the bank would be a desirable institution to-day, or 
that it would have lived to this day if Jackson had kept hands 
off.” Perhaps Mr. White desires the Scotch system without 
the Bank of Scotland. 

Mr. White antagonizes what might perhaps be called the 
dynamic school of monetary economists. He describes money 
always as an implement of exchange merely, like hoes and yard- 
sticks, and banks always as a business merely, like butchers and 
bakers. Neither of them everrises in Mr. White’s contempla- 
tion into asocial energizing force, and still less into a form of 
psychic inspiration, like the Press or the Church or the scien- 
tific class, as the brain and nervous system of social evolution. 
It would not occur to him to define money as Carey does, in 
terms which would apply equally well to language, religion, 
government, art, marriage and contracts, viz., as ‘‘an instru- 
ment of association among men.” In confining it to the func- 
tion of swapping one piece of goods for another, by measuring 
the value of the effort expended on each, he avoids much 
subtlety and appears to have attained to special simplicity of 
treatment. This is necessarily at the cost of overlooking and un- 
derestimating the dynamic power of monetary facts and events 
upon the intellectual progress and social development. Hence 
Mr. White never presents to us money in its tides and currents 
as a comprehensive whole. He generally contradicts or denies 
the existence of all that class of phenomena which Hume, 
Adam Smith, Hamilton, Carey, Alison, and others have dwelt 
upon as arising out of its volume or scarcity, its abundance or 
lack. He takes no note of the effect of a credit currency of a 
higher or more satisfactory kind, like the greenback note in 
1862, to retire a credit currency previously in vogue of book ac- 
counts and commercial time-paper thus stimulating produc- 
tion by substituting cash payments for slow trusts of private 
solvency. 

A sentence in his preface brings out his antagonism to any 
mental habit of regarding money as adynamic force, But Hume 
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so regards it when he compared it to water in its fertilizing 
influences. Carey also does so when he figures coin and bank 
notes as bearing the same relation of relative slowness of circu- 
lation and of influence over trade and production, compared 
with checks, discounts and deposits, as the blood.in the human 
circulation bears to the so-called ‘‘nervous fluid,” or as canal 
boats and ships in commodity transportation bear to railroads 
and telegraphs. 

Mr. White says: ‘‘ The people had to a large extent lost 
sight of the fundamental principles of money. The miscon- 
ceptions and delusions remained, the most dangerous and 
widely prevalent being the notion that mere quantity is a desir- 
able thing, and that the government can produce quantity, and 
ought to.” 

Such sentences as these appearing throughout the work in- 
dicate that the writer is disposed to treat certain forms of ad- 
verse opinion with that petulance which sometimes accompanies 
penetration. Mr. White can hardly be insensible to the fact 
that ‘‘ mere quantity” is not athinkable idea. It isnot the subject 
of being desirable or otherwise. Quantity must be a quantity 
of something, and cannot be thought of apart from the sub- 
stance of which it is affirmed. If the things themselves are 
desirable, the element of desirableness attaches to whatever 
quantity of them is necessary to accomplish their purpose. 
A single five-dollar greenback differs from the $420,000,000 
of greenbacks issued only in the single element of ‘‘quan- 
tity.” If, therefore, greenbacks in this quantity were neces- 
sary for the government’s purpose, or are now necessary for 
the people’s purpose, the notion that quantity has something 
to do with efficiency, or that the government could produce the 
quantity needed, and ought to, could hardly be classed among 
popular delusions. Indeed, Mr. White’s own notion to retire 
them is one founded on the alleged effects of too much ‘‘ quan- 
tity.” Hence the fine scorn for ‘‘ quantity ” on the part of one 
who thinks the only reform we need is to lessen the ‘‘ quantity” 
of one kind of currency and increase the ‘‘ quantity” of another, 
is misplaced. 

In the points mentioned, Mr. White’s book hardly strikes 
the high key of oracular deliverance on the financial needs of 
the hour, though this is the theme to which it is addressed. It 
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is, however, the meatiest and pithiest, and one of the most in- 
structive works, yet written on the details of American finance. 
Notwithstanding we hold it to be a mistake to attach ethical 
blame to those who use paper money of a poor kind because 
they cannot get hold of gold, silver or good bank notes in the 
quantity they actually need, yet we are no less sensible of the 
large value of truth and wisdom involved in Mr. White’s tone. 
He writes to-day. His tone is the natural reactionary tone 
of to-day. Were he in the midst of the events which forced on 
others the issues of fiat money which he condemns, he would 
not ‘‘ knuckle in the fight” rather than send out the rag paper. 
It had its constructive aspect when it was done which those 
who rail against it forget. 

Destructive criticism, the puncturing of popular but delu- 
sive nostrums, is useful, but not of the highest use. There comes 
a time when the twenty-story house that once was thought vision- 
ary must be built. It will rise in all the security, light, and beauty 
of architectural affluence which is synonymous with the highest 
economy of space, time and force. The creation of a perfect 
banking system for America is not a more visionary project to- 
day than the abolition of slavery seemed in 1856, the subjuga- 
tion of the seceding States in 1861, the restoration of protect- 
ive tariff for thirty years in 1857, or the enfranchisement of the 
black race in 1867. Faith that what man has done man can 
outdo, is the divine fire by whose inspiration the frozen music 
of the solid edifice rises into the permanent grandeur which is 
always due to the enduring and well conceived. The finances 
of the country have reached this building period. To take part 
in the public exigency we must be builders ourselves, even 
under penalty of being thought blunderers. High above all 
other structures, whiter in its marble beauty because grander 
and more far-reaching in its influence for good than any other, 
should rise our temple of finance. 
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Is the Duty Added to the Price? 


In commenting upon the Dingley Revenue Bill in our last 
issue, we called attention to the fact that it continues the idea 
of a compensatory duty on wool to manufacturers. We sug- 
gested that this was based upon the unsound assumption that 
the entire-duty is added to the price which the manufacturers 
have to pay for the domestic product. Not that the protection 
to manufacturers was too high, but that it is an economic error 
to place part of the duty as compensation for the tariff on raw 
wool when it is really needed as protection for manufacturers 
per se. Nor that this really makes any particular difference in 
the actual working of the tariff so long as it is in operation, but 
when a change of the tariff is made and it takes the form of free 
wool, it necessarily carries with it the compensatory duty added 
on manufactured products. If the duty is not all added to the 
price, then the removal of the compensatory duty, with the 
abolition of the tariff on wool, works a great injury to wool 
manufacturers, because it takes from them a portion of the pro- 
tection which the industry needs, independently of any influence 
of the tariff upon raw material. 

Much of the injury inflicted on wool manufacturers by the 
Wilson bill came this way. The 11 cents a pound duty on wool 
amounted to 22 cents on washed wool, 33 cents on scoured wool 
and about 44 cents on manufactured woolens. This was all 
taken away when wool was put on the free list, on the assump- 
tion that no part of it was protection to the manufacturers, but 
that it was mere compensation for the duty put on wool, hence 
to the extent that the duty was not added to the price, the re- 
peal of the wool duty was a real reduction of the protection to 
manufacturers. In our comments on the Dingley bill, we ven- 
tured to criticise this idea, and suggested that when a compre- 
hensive revision of the tariff is undertaken in 1898, the 
whole subject be treated on a strictly economic basis and that 
protection be given as protection, and then it cannot be taken 
away under cover of free raw materials. 

To this view Mr. S. N. D. North, secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, takes exception, and writes 
us the following letter, in which he stoutly maintains, with 
Grover Cleveland and free traders generally, that the whole 
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amount of the duty on imported wool is added to the price of 
the domestic product: 

Boston, January 14, 1896. 
Editor Gunton's Magazine: 

I am amazed to read the following statement in your Janu- 
ary issue, in the article commenting upon Mr. Dingley’s defici- 
ency revenue bill: 

‘*It will be observed that the new bill perpetuates the heresy that the 
full amount of the duty is added to the price, by providing a compensatory 
duty on manufactured woolens equal to the duty on raw wool. Every 
manufacturer knows that the price is not increased by the full amount of 
the duty; it was not under the McKinley Bill nor under any other bill, and 
protectionists have denied right along that such is the case. This is a 
delusion, the acquiescense in which has done much to injure the cause 
of protection, and ought not to be recognized in any protection legislation.” 

The facts are exactly the reverse of your representation. 
‘Every manufacturer knows” that the price of wool in this 
country is enhanced nearly or quite by the amount of the tariff 
duty upon it, and that it must continue to be so enhanced as 
long as the domestic supply of wool is inadequate, either in 
quality or quantity, to meet the requirements of domestic 
manufacturers. Moreover, the fact has been demonstrated by 
the most careful scientific investigation. I refer you to the 
report of the Senate Finance Committee on prices and wages 
for fifty years, published in 1892. You will find a full analysis 
of the findings of that report; so far as relates to the effect of 
the tariff duty upon the price of domestic wool, in the speech 
of Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, delivered in the 
Senate, June 15, 1894, a copy of which I send you herewith. 
Careful comparison of the London and American prices of 
corresponding grades of scoured wool, extending over the period 
from 1881 to 1892, has proved that during this entire period 
the American manufacturer paid an average price of thirty- 
two cents a scoured pound more than his English competitor 
for wool identically the same in quality and use. The wool 
duty was thirty cents per scoured pound by the act of 1883, and 
thirty-three cents per scoured pound by the act of 1890. The 
fact established by that investigation is within the knowl- 
edge of hundreds of domestic manufacturers accustomed to the 
use of both foreign and domestic wool; nor can you find one 
such manufacturer who will venture to dispute it. It is neither 
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a heresy nor a delusion; neither have protectionists ‘‘ denied 
it right along.” The speech of Senator Aldrich—the highest 
protection authority now in Congress—shows that they have 
been at pains to prove just the contrary of your assertion. 

You say the price of wool was not increased by the Mc- 
Kinley law—having reference, no doubt, to the fact that the 
price of domestic wool fell steadily during the continuance of 
that law. If you will examine the table of comparative prices 
in the Finance Committee’s report, you will find that domestic 
wool prices were higher after its passage, in comparison with 
foreign prices, than before, although the McKinley law only 
added one cent per greasy pound to the tariff. It is true that 
wool prices fell at home under that law; but they fell only in 
sympathy with the world’s wool markets; and they were always, 
as they fell, higher than the prices in the world’s wool markets, 
by nearly or quite the amount of the duty—always, that is, un- 
til the election of 1892 made free wool a certainty, and by de- 
stroying the manufacturers’ demand, forced domestic wool 
prices down to the free-trade level some months prior to the 
actual passage of the tariff of 1894, in anticipation of the new 
values established by that act. Ido not understand what you 
mean by the remark that acquiescence in this demonstrated fact 
—which you call a ‘‘ delusion ”—‘‘ has done much to injure the 
cause of protection.” Protection cannot shirk facts, or distort 
them, or misrepresent them. The fact is, that a duty on wool 
increases the cost of wool, by substantially the amount of that 
duty, and must always so increase it until such time as it shall 
result in developing a domestic supply equal to domestic require- 
ments, If that time ever comes, then it will be proven that 
wool is an article to which the protection logic applies—as ex- 
perience has shown it to apply in so many other instances. In 
the meantime, any tariff which levies a duty on wool, without 
accompanying it by compensatory duties on woolens, will de- 
stroy the domestic wool manufacture. The facts above stated 
show why this must be so. Indeed, it has been already proven, 
for we have had tariffs that levied the same ad valorem duty on 
wool and on woolens, and so long as they existed, the wool 
manufacture went surely and steadily down. Thetruthis, that 
the compensatory duties on woolens fixed by all protective 
tariffs since 1861, while they have been scientifically calculated, 
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and are nominally fully compensatory, have not been found, in 
practical experience, a full offset, as they were intended to be, 
for the denial of free wool. I will not burden you with the rea- 
sons why this is so; some of them must be apparent to every one 
familiar with the phenomenal development of the wool industry, 
in the last quarter century, in the countries of the southern 
hemisphere, and the enormous variety of cheap and useful 
wools of heavy shrinkage, which have in consequence been 
placed at the command of our foreign competitors. Seven years 
of my life have been largely devoted to the study of this prob- 
lem; and, speaking with a knowledge which, without immod- 
esty, I may claim exceeds that of more casual students, I am 
convinced that the American wool manufacturers, when they 
consent to the restoration of a wool duty—as most of them do, 
cheerfully—make a sacrifice of personal advantage in the inter- 
ests of the uniform and all-around application of the protective 
policy, for which the off-setting duties on woolens are but a 
partial and inadequate compensation. Your magazine has done 
such brave service for ‘‘ the integrity of economic literature,” 
that I feel confident you will not deny me this brief hearing in 
its pages. 
Very respectfully yours, 
S. N. D. Nortn, Secretary. 

In the hope of still further promoting ‘“‘the integrity of 
economic literature,” we gladly give space to Mr. North’s com- 
munication. In view of his high official connection with the 
wool industry, however, it is with no little diffidence that we 
venture to take exception to his conclusions. Yet, he makes 
some bold assertions which, if correct, had better be accepted 
once for all by tariff advocates, namely: (1) that the price of 
domestic products is increased by the full amount of the duty 
on competing imported products; and (2), that this ‘‘is neither 
heresy nor delusion; neither have protectionists denied it right 
along.” 

Of course, we cannot insist that Mr. North knows that pro- 
tectionists deny this, but we are quite sure that the mass of the 
readers of the daily papers know that during the last few years 
protectionist journals have persistently denied that the whole 
amount of the tariff is added to the price. Indeed, that has 
been the burden of the Tariff League literature and the Home 
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Market Club literature and Protectionist literature generally 
throughout the country since 1890. 

But perhaps Mr. North did not intend to include anything 
in his statement but wool; that is to say that the doctrine that 
the price of domestic articles is increased by the full amount of 
the duty does not apply to manufactured articles, but only to 
raw material. If such is Mr. North’s contention, then it is 
necessary for him to explain upon what principle a duty affects 
the price differently when put on raw materials than when put 
on manufactured articles. If Mr. North is correct, then Mr. 
Cleveland was right in his 6th of December message, and Lu- 
binites are right in insisting that the farmers have to pay higher 
prices for their manufactured articles by the full amount of the 
protective duty eastern manufacturers receive; that the basis 
of the free-trade movement is correct, and that the denial of 
this fact by manufacturers and protectionists generally is so 
much political bluff. On the other hand, if the position of the 
protectionists during these years, that the domestic products are 
not higher than the foreign by the full amount of the duty, there 
is something the matter with Mr. North’s economics, unless, 
as we said, that wool is subject to an economic law all its own. 

The question raised by Mr. North is largely a question of 
fact. If home products are enhanced by the full amount of the 
duty on imported competing equivalents, any theory to the con- 
trary is fallacious. If the full amount of the duty is not added 
to the price, it is the function of economic science to explain 
how that comes about, but there is no field for the science until 
the facts are settled. 

For the facts verifying his position, Mr. North refers us 
‘*to the Senate Finance Committee’s report on prices and 
wages for fifty years, published in 1892,” and to the figures 
used by Senator Aldrich in his speech in the Senate, June 15, 
1894. We have gone carefully through the Senate report, 
Senator Aldrich’s speech and several other documents, includ- 
ing the Wool Book, published by the ‘‘ National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers,’’ and several copies of the Manufacturers’ 
Bulletin, edited by Mr. North, and were prepared to testify to 
Mr. North’s accuracy, and make the proper apology for having 
been mistaken; but we regret to say that thus far the facts 
appear to be against Mr. North. 
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In the first place, we are unable to find, in any of the docu- 
ments referred to, facts agreeing with the table of London 
prices given in Senator Aldrich’s speech, and in only one place 
are we able to find the figures agreeing with the price given for 
Ohio fleece in the Senator’s table; but we find several tables in 
the Finance Committee reports and other documents that 
materially differ from these. 

The domestic and foreign wools usually taken for compari- 
son as being most nearly equivalents in quality, and most 
largely substituted for each other in manufacture are for 
American Ohio XX, and for foreign Port Phillip fine. From 
the Wool Book, which, as we have said, is the official publica- 
tion of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, we get 
the following table of prices for Ohio and Port Phillip fleece, 
washed.* The prices of the Port Phillip fleece are taken from 
the London prices, given on page sixty-eight in the Wool Book, 
which gives the price each year in English money, from 1872 to 
1891, inclusive; andis confirmed by the Senate’s Report, Vol. 
I., page 237, which contained the London prices in Eng- 
lish and American money for every year from 1846 to 1891, 
The table is as follows: 
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2.04 cents. 

















+The dagger indicates that the domestic prices were lower than the foreign. 


* By washed wool is meant wool that is washed on the sheep’s back 
before shearing, and by scoured is ineant wool that is cleaned by a chemical 
process after shearing. The shrinkage in Ohio wool by scouring is 
fifty to fifty-five per cent.; in Port Phillip and Sydney wool it is usually a 
little more, being from fifty to sixty per cent. 
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From 1881 to 1889 the duty on unwashed wool was ro cents 
a pound; under the law of 1890, it was 11 cents a pound; on 
washed wool it is double, and on scoured it is treble; so that on 
the wool represented in the table, down to 1889, inclusive, the 
duty was 20 cents a pound; and in the last two years, 1890 and 
1891, the duty was 22 cents a pound. If Mr. North’s conten- 
tion is correct, then the American wool should be from 20 to 22 
cents a pound higher than the English wool; whereas the fig- 
ures show that for the whole period it only ranged 2.04 cents a 
pound higher. 

In other words, instead of the price of the domestic wool 
being increased by the full amount of the duty, it was only 
increased about one-tenth the amount of the duty. Before 
passing from this point, we may add that the table from which 
the American prices were taken gives the price of Ohio fine for 
’ the first day of January, April, July and October for each year, 
respectively. We took the January, which is the highest of the 
four. If we had taken the average of the whole four, which is 
the average for the year, as is represented by the English fig- 
ures, the difference would have been less than two-thirds of a 
cent a pound, instead of from 20 to 22 cents a pound. 

In order to test the matter in another way, we have also 
compared the price of medium Ohio fleece, scoured, with the 
price of the entire amount of the wool imported fo. consumption 
of first and second class, the result of which is given in the table 
below. In this table the facts for the domestic wool are taken 
from the Senate Report, Vol. II., page 171. (This table is 
credited to Mr. North.) The facts for the foreign wool are 
taken from a table given by Mr. North in his Bulletin of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Vol. XIX., num- 
ber 2, 1889, page 134. 

This table contains the amount and value of wool imported, 
with the invoiced price and the amount of duty collected. The 
wool in this table is reported unwashed. We have therefore 
reduced it to scoured, by the schedule of shrinkage given and 
the rule applied as officially laid down in the Manufacturers’ 
Wool Book, with the following result: 
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72.75 cents. 62.00 cents 10.15 cents 
72.00 58.00 14.00 
67.75 “* 56.00 ‘ 11.75 ‘* 
55.03 “* 3.07 “* 
56.00 ‘* *# 3.00 ‘* 
47.00 ‘* 10.00 ‘* 
49.00 ‘* 12.00 “ 
2.45 “ce 
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7.6 cents 











* The star indicates that the domestic price was lower than the foreign. 


It will be observed that this table is from 1881 to 1888, and 
that the facts for the foreign wool are taken from a table includ- 
ing all wool of first and second class, which would tend to give 
a much lower foreign price than by taking Port Phillip or any 
high grade exclusively, and still the difference between the 
foreign and the American price only averages 7.6 cents a 
pound, whereas the duty was 30 cents a pound, showing that 
the price is not increased by the full amount of the duty, but 
only by less than one-fourth the amount of the duty. These 
facts confirm our previous investigations upon the subject, and 
are in accord with the generally accepted doctrine of protection, 
that duties on imports do not increase the price of home prod- 
ucts by the full amount of the duty. 





Sherman and Cleveland on Finance. 

SENATOR SHERMAN is the recognized financial leader of the 
Republican party. He has had half a century’s experience in 
public life, which includes several terms in both Houses of Con- 
gress, a position in the Cabinet and four years Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is regarded as one of the best informed men in 
the country on the facts and workings of our revenue and cur- 
rency systems. Therefore his recent speech in the Senate, 
criticising the President’s message relating to the condition of 
our revenues and the character of our currency, may very nat- 
urally be looked to as an important document, in the present 
condition of the nation’s affairs. 
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It will be remembered that Mr. Cleveland took especial pains 
to show that our industrial and financial disturbance was not 
due to the lack of currency, but is wholly attributable to the 
defective character of our currency. From reading the message, 
it would be difficult to get any other impression than that the 
McKinley Tariff Law failed to furnish sufficient revenue, while 
the Wilson Bill was adequate to the revenue demands of the 
country. He says: ‘‘By command of the people a customs 
revenue system designed for the protection and benefit of 
favored classes at the expense of the great mass of our country- 
men, and which, while inefficient for the purpose of revenue, 
curtailed our trade relations and impeded our entrance to the 
markets of the world, has been superseded by the traffic policy, 
which in principle is based upon a denial of the right of the 
government to obstruct the avenues to our people’s cheap liv- 
ing, or lessen their comfort and contentment for the sake of 
according special advantages to favorites, and which, while 
encouraging our intercourse and trade with other nations, 
recognizes the fact that American self-reliance, thrift and in- 
genuity can build up our country’s industries and develop its 
resources more surely than enervating paternalism.” 

He then presents at great length the working of the 
greenbacks upon the government holdings of gold, claiming 
that so long as they are out they constitute an endless chain by 
which gold can be drawn from the treasury and the government 
compelled to borrow gold, on which it pays interest to redeem 
the greenbacks, and still they remain unredeemed. He says: 
‘* The government was put in the anomalous situation of being 
forced to redeem without redemption and to pay without ac- 
quittance. * * * In other words, the government has paid 
in gold more that nine-tenths of its United States notes and 
still owes them all. It has paid in gold about one-half of its 
notes given for silver purchases without extinguishing by such 
payments one dollar of these notes.” 

Senator Sherman presents the case from the opposite point 
of view. He endeavored to show that the exact reverse of 
Mr. Cleveland’s presentation is true, namely: that our indus- 
trial and financial disturbance is all attributable to a deficiency 
in the revenue, and not to the character of our currency. 
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In presenting the revenue side of the question he says: 

‘*The President is supported in these views by Mr. Carlisle, 
his able Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to Congress. 
It is with diffidence I undertake to controvert their opinions; 
but my convictions are so strong that they are in error that I 
hope the strength of the facts I will submit to the Senate will 
convince it that the true line of public policy is to supply the 
government with ample means to meet current expenditures, 
and to pay each year a portion of the public debt. The gold 
reserve provided for the redemption of United States notes can 
then be easily maintained without cost except the loss of in- 
terest on the gold in the Treasury, but with a saving of interest 
on United States notes and Treasury notes of five times the 
interest lost by the gold held in reserve. A vastly greater 
benefit than saving interest is secured to our people by a 
national paper currency at par with coin supported by the 
credit of the United States and redeemed on demand in coin at 
the Treasury in the principal city of the United States. 

‘*The only difficulty in the way of an easy maintenance of 
our notes at par with coin is the fact that during this Adminis- 
tration the revenues of the government have not been sufficient 
to meet the expenditures authorized by Congress. If Congress 
had provided necessary revenue, or if the President and Mr. 
Carlisle had refused to expend appropriations not mandatory in 
form, but permissive, so as to confine expenditures within re- 
ceipts, they would have had no difficulty with the reserve. 
This would have been a stalwart act in harmony with the 
President’s character, and plainly within his power. All ap- 
propriations which are not provided to carry into effect existing 
law are permissive, but not mandatory, and his refusal to ex- 
pend money in excess of the revenues of the government would 
not only be justified by public policy, but would have been 
heartily approved by the people of the United States. He 
knew as well as anyone that since the close of the Civil War 
to the date of his inauguration, the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment had been less than its receipts. I have here a table 
which shows the receipts and expenditures each year from 1866 
to 1893: 
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Receipts and Expenditures of the Government from July 1, 1865, to 
June 30, 1895. 





Fiscal year. 


Total revenue. 


Total expend?- 
tures, including 
premium, 


Excess of 
revenue over 
expenditures. 





$558,032,620.06 
490, 634,010.27 
405,638,082. 32 
370,943, 747.21 
411,255,477.63 
383,323,944.89 
374, 106,867.56 
333,738, 204.67 
289,478,755.47 
288,000,051.10 
287,482,039. 16 
269,000, 586,62 
257,763,878.70 
273,827, 184.46 
333,526,610.98 
360, 782,292.57 
403,525,250.28 
398,287,581.95 
348,5 19,869.92 
323,690, 706.38 
336,439,727.06 
371,403,277.66 
379, 266,074.76 
387,050,058.84 
403 080,982.63 
392,612,447.31 
354,937,784.24 
385,819,628.78 
297,722,019.25 
313,390,075.11 


$520, 809,416.99 
357,542,675.16 
377,340,284.86 
322,865,277.80 
309,653,560.75 
292,177, 188.25 
277,517,962.67 
290, 345,245.33 
287, 133,873.17 
274,623. 392.84 
258,459,797-33 
238,660,008.93 
236,964,326. 80 
266,947,882.53 
267,642,957.78 
260,712,887.59 
257,981 ,439.57 
265,408, 137.54 
244, 126,244.33 
260,226,935.11 
242,483, 138.50 
267,932, 179.97 
267,924,801.13 
299,288,973.25 
318,040,710.66 
365,773,905.35 
345,023,330.58 
383,477,954.49 
367,525,279.83 
356, 195,298.29 


$37,223,203.07 
133,091,335.11 
28 297,798.46 
48,078,469.41 
101,601 916.88 
91,146,756.64 
96,588,904.89 
43,392,959.34 
2,344,882.30 
13,376,658.26 
29,022,241.83 
30,340,577.69 
20, 799,551.90 
6,879, 300.93 
65 883,653.20 
100,069, 404.98 
145,543,810. 71 
132,879,444.41 
104,393,625.59 
63,463,771.27 
93,956, 588.56 
103,471 ,097.69 
111,341,273.93 
87, 761,080.59 
85,040,271.97 
26,838,541.96 
9,914,453.66 
2,341,674.29 
*69, 803,260.58 
*42,805,223.18 














* Excess of expenditures over receipts, 


‘* From this official statement it appears that each and every 
year during that long period there was a surplus, which was 
applied to the reduction of the public debt bearing interest. 
This debt amounted August 31, 1865, to $2,381,530,294. On 
the 1st of March, 1893, it was $585,034,260, thus showing a re- 
duction of the interest-bearing debt of $1,796,496,034. The 
public faith was pledged to this reduction in our loan laws, and 
by the act creating a sinking fund, and, though in some years 
we did not comply with the terms of the sinking fund, yet in 
other years we exceeded its requirements, and prior to this 
Administration the aggregate reduction of debt was greater 
than the law required.’ Now, for the first time since 1866, we 
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have deficiencies of revenue. Since the first of March, 1893, to 
the rst of December, 1895, the national debt has been increased 
$162,602,245. I insert an official table showing in detail the 
reduction of the public debt in periods of four years from 
August, 1865, to March 1, 1893, and its increase from that date 
to December 1, 1895: 


Decrease of the National Debt from its highest point, August 31, 1865, to 
December 1, 1895. 





Periods. Total. Decrease. Increase. 





August 31, 1865.) $2,844 ,649,626.56 
March 1, 1869...| 2,564,219,134.14 $280,430,492.42 
March 1, 1873.. 2,160, 2'70,649. 23 403,948,484.91 
March 1, 1877...) 2,095,066,632.11 65,204,017. 12 
March 1, 1881...| 2,021,419,850.18 73,646, 781 .93 
March 1, 1885...| 1,541,257,867.93 480, 161,982.25 
March 1, 1889...| 1,199,809,418.73 341,448,449.20 
March 1, 1893... 963,281,752. 236,527,666. 10 
March 1, 1895...| 1,068,610,527. $105,328,774.55 
Dec. 1, 1895....| 1,125,883,997. 57,273,470.72 





1,881, 367,873.93 162,602,245 .27 





Net decrease... 1,718, 765,628 .66 














‘*The President, in his recent annual message, complains 
that the law of October 6, 1890, known as the McKinley Act, 
was ‘‘ inefficient for the purposes of revenue.” That law, 
though it largely reduced taxation by placing many articles on 
the free list and granted a bounty for the production of sugar, 
yet did not reduce revenues below expenditures, but provided a 
surplus of $37,239,762.57, June 30, 1891, and $9,914,453.66, 
June 30, 1892 and $2,341,674.29 on the 3oth of June, 1893, 
when Mr. Cleveland was Presidert, and a Democratic majority 
in both Houses of Congress had been elected, all pledged to 
repeal the McKinley Act and to reduce duties. The President 
makes no mention in his message of these deficiencies; no 
mention of the issue of interest-bearing bonds to meet them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is more frank in his statement. 
He reports a deficiency of $69,803,260.58 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for the year ending June 30, 
1895, $42,805,223.18, and for the six months prior to December 
1, 1895, $17,613,539.24; in all $130, 228,023. 
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‘*No complaint was made that the McKinley law was ‘in- 
efficient for the purposes of revenue’ when the Wilson Bill 
was pending. The objection to the McKinley law was that it 
was a ‘ protective tariff’ and the Wilson bill was a ‘ revenue 
tariff.’ I have a statement showing the receipts and expendi- 
tures under each law, each month—the McKinley law, from 
its passage, to the election of Cleveland, and the Wilson law, 
from its passage, to December 1, 1895. During the twenty-five 
months of the McKinley law, the average monthly surplus was 
$1,129,821. During the existence of the Wilson law, the aver- 
age monthly deficiency of $4,699,603. If the McKinley law 
was, in the opinion of the President, inefficient for revenue, he 
should have said of the Wilson bill that it was bounteous in 
deficiencies. ” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more conclusive state- 
ment of the case than is here presented by Senator Sherman, 
so far as the revenue effects of the two tariff laws are con- 
cerned, and also of the effect of the new tariff law as the real 
initial cause of the business and financial disturbance from 
which the country has suffered in the last three years. In the 
light of the facts presented by Mr. Sherman, it is difficult to 
resist the conviction that partisan politics, rather than frank- 
ness, accuracy and national welfare prompted the President’s 
utterances, 

When we pass from the subject of deficiency to that of 
reform in the currency, Mr. Sherman seems to be laboring 
under much the same difficulty that affected Mr. Cleveland on 
the revenue question. His defense of the greenbacks appears 
to have the same quality of special pleading that characterized 
Mr. Clevelaad’s attitude on the deficiency-creating tariff bill. 

Mr. Sherman’s criticism of Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘endless chain 
statement” that the government ‘‘ was forced to redeem with- 
out redemption and to pay without acquittance,”’ is well taken. 
Of course, it is true, that when the government gives gold for 
greenbacks, the demand of the holder of the note is completely 
satisfied and the government is acquitted of obligation, and it 
never re-issues the greenback, except to obtain an equivalent; 
in other words, to obtain for it what it would obtain for gold. 
That is to say, when it pays the note, it cancels the debt and 
when it re-issues the note, it creates a new debt, and for Mr. 
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Cleveland to say that it ‘‘redeems without redemption” and 
‘‘pays without acquittance,” is simply substituting rhetoric for 
fact. 

Despite his reverence for the greenbacks, Mr. Sherman is 
forced to admit that reform is necessary to prevent them from 
perpetrating the havoc on the gold reserve that they have been 
working for a year past. He proposes that the gold redemp- 
tion fund of a hundred millions should be segregated by law 
from all other revenues, and be usable for no other purpose than 
redemption of the greenbacks, and that ‘‘notes (greenbacks), 
once redeemed should only be re-issued for gold coin, and such 
re-issues should be mandatory when coin is deposited in the 
treasury.” 

To forbid the re-issue of greenbacks except in exchange 
for gold coin, concedes the whole complaint against the green- 
backs. If this proposition were carried out, it would practically 
convert the greenbacks into gold certificates. They would 
cease to represent the credit of the government and become 
representatives or certificates of gold deposits. To the extent 
that this were done, it would create a contraction of the cur- 
rency, or else involve the issue of bonds, to borrow the gold 
to replace them. So far as it goes, this is exactly what Mr. 
Cleveland proposed, except that he proposed the borrowing of 
enough to retire the whole greenbacks, whereas, Mr. Sherman 
only proposes to borrow the necessary amount to redeem what 
comes in. For cancellation is what it is, since they could not be 
reissued, except as certificates of coin deposits. 

How much stronger Mr. Sherman’s criticism of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s partisan argument on the revenue effect of the tariff law 
would have been, if he had risen above that method himself in 
treating the currency. Had he permitted the spirit of the states- 
man and financier to rise above that of the party champion and 
frankly recognized the force of Mr. Cleveland’s criticism upon 
the currency, his speech would have been a masterly presenta- 
tion of the subject, and greatly added to Mr. Sherman’s reputa- 
tion as a national statesman. 

If Mr. Sherman had frankly admitted that much of Mr. 
Cleveland’s charge against the greenbacks was well founded, he 
would have been free to propose a comprehensive and efficient 
remedy, commensurate with his reputation as a financier. This 
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would have made unnecessary his tinkering, makeshift amend- 
ments to render the greenbacks harmless by practically convert- 
ing them into gold certificates. The truth is that on the revenue 
effect of the new tariff bill and the industrial effect of the Wilson 
bill, Mr. Cleveland is a prejudiced, partisan witness, and his 
reasoning is narrow and undignified, and Mr. Sherman’s reply 
on that point is masterly and conclusive. 

On the currency Mr, Cleveland is substantially right. His 
demand for the retirement of the greenbacks, and his sugges- 
tion to encourage a branch banking system, and a flexible 
banknote currency with coin redemption, is in the direction 
that banking and currency reform must be sought if we are 
ever to have a sound, flexible, cheap banking system. It is 
bad politics as well as bad statesmanship to refuse to recognize 
a correct idea because it comes from the opposite party. 

When the greenbacks were created, they were among the 
chief means of saving the nation, and the Republican party is 
entitled to all the credit of creating them. They have now out- 
lived their usefulness, and like all antiquated instruments have 
become a hindrance instead of a help to our fiscal system. The 
same wise statesmanship that created them when they were 
needed should be ready to retire them now that they are not 
needed. If the popular prejudice in favor of the greenbacks is 
too strong for a comprehensive reorganization of our banking 
system which shall retire them all at once, the attempts at 
money reform should at least be in that direction. Then, with 
each step in fiscal reform, we shall move towards a monetary 
system in which the Government shall be out of the banking 
business and responsible only for its own obligations, the paper 
currency shall be issued only by the banks subject to constant 
coin redemption, and the volume of the currency be free to ex- 
pand and contract according to the business necessities of the 
nation. 


Chartism: Its Character and Influence. 

Tue Chartist movement, now an almost forgotten chapter 
in English history, was, after all, one of great political signifi- 
cance, and by no means fruitless. For ten years it absorbed 
public attention and menaced the public peace. At times it 
seemed likely to result in an uprising of the prolétaire against 
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the then existing political and social institutions of the king- 
dom. It attests the truth, that popular discontent and disorder 
are symptoms which can never be safely disregarded. In fact, 
it may now be accepted as a truism, that political agitation is 
formidable only to the extent that what it demands is feasible. 
Whenever any honest attempt is made to deal with popular 
grievances, that moment they are deprived of any real public 
danger. The saying found in Sully’s memoirs, the history of 
human progress confirms—‘‘that revolutions come to pass in 
great states, not as the result of chance, nor of popular caprice. 
As for the populace, it is never from a passion for attack that it 
rebels, but from impatience of suffering.” 

The Chartist movement was, as a matter of fact, in its 
origin and aim economic. Its leaders had before them a plan 
of social and industrial amelioration. Then it had behind it 
much genuine enthusiasm, as well as intelligence. Its appeal 
was naturally addressed largely to the feeling of discontent and 
distress at the time of its birth so widely prevalent, and therein 
lay its chief strength. Furthermore, it should be clearly recog- 
nized by students of this singular movement, that Chartism was 
a consequence rather than a cause; it was the expression of deep 
resentment and revolt against a most oppressive industrial con- 
dition. The toiling masses were poor, they were overworked, 
they received less than a living wage and their life was unut- 
terably wretched. They therefore joined in the Chartist agita- 
tion, believing that thereby would come betterment to their 
present promiseless and intolerable condition. Of course, selfish 
politicians, as they always have done, availed of the movement 
to foist themselves into prominence, yet it cannot be denied 
that for the most part those identified with the movement were 
sincere in their advocacy of it, and many sacrificed everythirg, 
even life itself, in its behalf. The personnel of some of its 
leaders was remarkable, and this lends to its history a pathetic 
interest. It is asad but now admitted fact that the progress of 
industrial reform has been slow and painful, and on its banner 
are the names of brave and brilliant advocates, and even or 
noble martyrs. 

Three circumstances may be said to have aided in develop- 
ing the movement in question: First, was the general com- 
mercial and industrial distress. The Victorian period, it should 
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be remembered, began amid threatening social conditions. 
Popular education had been little regarded, and, so far as the 
state was concerned, it was practically ignored. The laws of 
political economy were known and appreciated by compara- 
tively few, while the general attitude was one of suspicion. 
Second, was the introduction of machinery, which brought with 
it the modern factory system. This, under the doctrine of 
laissez faire, wrought at first disastrously. The greed of capi- 
talists, the ghastly sufferings of those employed in the mills, is 
one of the shamefullest and saddest chapters in the domestic 
annals of England. The first of the Factory Acts had been 
passed by Parliament, despite a most bitter opposition, and 
they were the first successful efforts to secure legislation for 
the benefit of the laboring classes. This was also the first 
effective blow dealt that school of political economists who 
opposed all State intervention to protect working men and 
improve their condition. Third, was the popular antagonism to 
the Poor Law of 1834. 

One of the immediate antecedents of the Chartist uprising 
was the Henry Hunt movement, which began in 1819, and 
became memorable through the Peterloo massacre in Man- 
chester, August 16th. The aim of this was to secure annual 
Parliaments, universal suffrage and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. There was a wide and determined agitation kept up until 
the death of its leader, in 1835. 

Another antecedent of the Chartist movement, and that 
which directly led up to its organization, was the Reform Bill 
of 1832. While this was largely a class measure, and by its 
concessions probably averted an else inevitable revolution, it 
did not go far enough. Moreover, it was a cruelly deceptive 
measure; for while it was carried by the agitation of the work- 
ingmen, it was found finally not only to have left them in the 
lurch, but practically to have improved in no particular their 
political condition. It conferred on them no political emanci- 
pation, and when this was discovered, the exasperation was gen- 
eral and deep. The bill benefited the middle classes, and to 
that extent abridged the monopoly which the aristocracy and 
landed classes had hitherto enjoyed. The working classes, how- 
ever, were left wholly without the franchise. When Lord John 
Russell, to the appeal of some Radicals in Parliament for fur- 
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ther extension of the right of suffrage, made his celebrated 
finality declaration, ‘‘that Parliamentary reform closed with 
the Reform Law of 1832,” immediately the Chartist movement 
succeeded to the Reform agitation. For the first time in the 
history of the working class, laboring men separated from other 
social classes and formed their own political party. This was 
really the genesis of the social democracy. It was the birth- 
time, too, of telling phrases which thrilled the popular hearts 
and stood for great realities. One of these was, ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tion,” which to John Stuart Mill seemed meaningless, because 
he was unable to see what the people found in it, viz., the over- 
throw of Absolutism. So with such watchwords as ‘‘ The 
Rights of the People,” ‘‘ The Rights of Labor,” etc., they served 
2 good purpose, and now point the progress made in the evolu- 
tion of democracy. No better or more taking title could have 
been given this new movement than ‘‘The People’s Charter,” 
from which comes the abbreviated name chartism, by which it 
is known in history. It was the unconsciously felicitous chris- 
tening given by O’Connell, who drew up the programme, and, 
handing it to the secretary of the Workingmen’s Association, 
said, ‘‘ Here is your charter; agitate for it, and never be content 
with anything less.” The immediate constituency behind this 
at first really formidable movement was strikingly diverse. 
First, was the Workingmen’s Association of London, whose aim 
was educational and moderate. Next, came the Birmingham 
Political Union, unstable in its make-up, and in sympathy with 
the currency scheme of Mr. Attwood, and eager for some sort 
of industrial amelioration. Then there were the three unions of 
the North, under the leadership of Fergus O’Connor, the mem- 
bership of which was active and even violent in their opposi- 
tion to the new factory system, and also tothe application of the 
Poor Law. These various bodies now were consolidated into a 
National Convention, which by concerted action hoped to force 
Parliament to heed their proposals. The method pursued, and, 
indeed, the only one open to them, was public agitation. This 
was pursued on a most extensive scale, and with a vehemence 
sometimes passing into violence, which soon compelled the pub- 
lic and the Government to regard it. Leaders came to the 
front from the ranks of the workingmen of commanding fer- 
sonnel, and the whole of England was speedily in a blaze of ex- 
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citement. Monster meetings were convened at influential 
centers, while lesser gatherings were made the means of rousing 
the masses and combining them in earnest agitation for the ends 
in view. Of course, a colossal movement like this would soon 
develop diverse tendencies. There was the political wing, 
clamoring for the suffrage and immediate representation in Par- 
liament that would secure political power, and with this was 
allied the Social Chartists, who hated ‘‘ the bread tax.” 

Besides these were the Chartists of discontent who came 
into the movement because, anything would be better than 
their present wretched state. These represented the lowest 
strata of the laboring population, to whom the promise of the 
benefits inherent, as was claimed in ‘‘ the charter,”” seemed like 
a new gospel. 

‘** Chartism, my friends,’’ cried a leading orator at Kersall 
Moor, the Mons Sacer at Manchester, ‘‘ is no political affair in 
which the question is whether you obtain the right of suffrage; 
chartism is a knife-and-fork question; it means good dwelling- 
houses, good eating and drinking, competency and a short day’s 
work.” This was the doctrinaire view, but it took hold of the 
masses. | 

Looking carefully for a moment at this so-called ‘‘ Peoples 
Charter,” it has little in it that is formidable; almost nothing 
that to us seems even strange. We have lived up to all that 
it demanded and more, too. Scan its six points and they 
astonish us by their reasonableness; aside from the question, 
whether if then realized they would have at once improved the 
status of the laboring classes. 

Manhood suffrage stood first, next followed annual Parlia- 
ments, third was vote by ballot, then came the abolition of the 
property qualification, fifth was the payment of members of 
Parliament, and last the division of the country into equal 
electoral districts. This was Chartism’s programme, about the 
discussion of which, now, you could hardly arouse enough 
diversity of opinion to make it lively, much less precipitate a 
great nation into the throes of domestic revolution. But such 
great movements, with all the passions they awakened and 
bloody encounters they produced, indicate the onward march 
of the people, the widening area of liberty, and the improve- 
ment in the industrial condition of laborers. 


’ 
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We will not dwell on the agitation maintained at red heat 
for nearly a decade, of the unparalleled numbers that came to- 
gether to be inflamed by the frantic language of those who 
addressed them, nor speak of the conservative friends of the 
movement, like Kingsley and others of his ilk, who surrounded 
it with a haloof romance. Nor is there room to mention the many 
eccentric and brilliant leaders, who, devoted to the movement 
their scholarship and their eloquence, and in its behalf sacrificed 
comfort and social preferment, and braved death itself. There 
was the unique Fergus O’Connor, who edited the Northern Star, 
the chief organ of the Chartists, and which was read aloud on 
the moors and to groups in the cabins of the poor, and in this 
way reached an immense multitude. He was a man of com 
manding presence, came of a good family, and possessed a kind 
of eloquence which captivated the masses. It was O’Connor 
who started the land scheme, by means of which he hoped to 
make his followers landowners, and so voters. It was a vision- 
ary scheme, and though it prospered for a while, like other pro- 
jects of his and his associates, failed through popular distrust 
and the attacks made upon it by those opposed to the Chartist 
movement. O’Connor was a conspicuous opponent of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, as were his followers. This grew out 
of the belief that the repeal of the Corn Laws meant not only 
cheaper bread, but cheap labor. Besides, the Chartists felt that 
the middle classes, who favored the Reform Bill and were now 
agitating for the repeal in question, had been false to them, 
and so they took the opposite in order to punish them. 
O’Connor managed to get into Parliament, where he proved an 
unreliable leader, and ended his career by becoming insane. 

Henry Vincent brought to the movement an unimpeachable 
character and marked ability as a popularspeaker Theattempt 
to rescue him from the prison in Newport, Wales, was one of 
those episodes which enabled the government to charge the 
Chartists with the scheme of organized rebellion. 

Ernest Jones deserves mention for his devotion to the 
cause. He was a scholar and a gentleman, and paid the penalty 
of his service to Chartism by being sentenced to death for high 
treason, which was subsequently commuted. Jones continued 
identified with reform agitation along the lines of the Charter 
until 1870. ° 
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in a test election to experiment with the secret ballot in 
Manchester, he was the Radical candidate for Parliament, and 
was elected, but died in less than an hour after receiving the 
news of his success. So passed away the last of the Chartists, 
his sudden death being occasioned by a cold contracted by his 
labors in the campaign. 

Thomas Cooper, the venerable poet of Chartism, has, 
through his autobiography, preserved, more than any one else, 
its inward history, describing the passionate enthusiasm which 
animated its followers, and the bitter sufferings and cruel perse- 
cutions encountered by the stout-hearted workingmen who with 
such lofty hopefulness espoused the movement. 

O’Brien was amongst the most advanced in his view of any 
of the Chartist leaders, and though socialistic in aim, did not 
confuse that with industrial retrogression, as did some of his 
associates. He seemed to be feeling about for a new social or- 
ganism, for he saw the trials to which the working classes were 
being subjected, and felt that they were too sore for human 
endurance. 

These are but a few of the apostles of Chartism who went 
among the people and began to speak to them of the new Gos- 
pel and acquaint them with the promises of the Charter and all 
the benefits that would accrue from it. In addition there was a 
vast literature of Chartist newspapers, which touched the popu- 
lar heart and kindled great expectations. 

Only after the movement had spent itself was it possible to 
do justice to the high character, the lofty aims and varied gifts 
of the better class of Chartist leaders. These deplored the violence 
counseled by the ranting mob orators, and they mourned over 
the miseries of those led astray by mercenary delegates. But 
they did more; they established schools, institutes, lecture and 
reading rooms, and sought in every way to inculcate knowledge, 
for they were the heartiest and truest advocates in Britain of 
popular education. Of course, there was a two-fold side to 
Chartism. With the noble purpose and unselfish heroism of 
some was blended the fanaticism and ignorance of others essay- 
ing to be leaders of the people, for there were two clearly de- 
fined parties—the Chartists of physical force, and the Chartists 
of moral force. Revolutionary demagogues and wise-headed 
and large-hearted leaders were to be seen side by side, each in 
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their own diverse way urging on the same movement, while the 
severe measures adopted by the government only intensified the 
hatred of the latter by the burdened masses, who fondly be- 
lieved that the Charter would, when granted, usher in their 
millenium. England was divided into practically two nations 
by this unprecedented agitation, the rich and the poor, each 
hating and at the same time fearing the other. 

The final collapse of the movement came April ro, 1848, 
when, after a great meeting on Kensington Common, it was 
proposed to march to Parliament carrying the monster petition 
in behalf of the Charter. Great apprehension was felt by the 
Government, and the defense of London was committed to the 
Duke of Wellington. The procession was abandoned, and the 
dreaded day passed without any outbreak. The great national 
petition, bound with iron hoops, and supposed to contain the 
signatures of 5,700,000 persons, was carried like a coffin into 
the House of Commons, and presented formally by Fergus 
O’Connor. 

By expert examination, officially made, the signatures, it 
was reported, were far less in number than had been represented 
and some of these, it was stated, appeared to be forgeries. 
This must be taken with considerable allowance, and comes 
from an unfriendly source. It should be borne in mind that 
very few of the working men could write, and their illiterate 
condition was due to the neglect of popular education by the 
government. Those who circulated the petition had to sign 
for the vast majority who heartily favored the Charter, and 
were ardent supporters of the movement. The petition, at all 
events, represented the feeling and views of the toiling masses 
of Great Britain. 

With this seemingly unfortunate exhibit, which the Tory 
leaders did their best to belittle, the Chartist movement con- 
cluded. The rank and file of those who had supported it, and 
from it hoped so much, feeling that they were betrayed or 
abandoned by their leaders, could not be rallied for further 
organized effort. Chartism ceased from this date to be a dis- 
turbing influence. The result produced a profound sensation 
on the Continent, as well as throughout the United Kingdom. 
It settled the question that the latter was safe from Revolution, 
and the object-lesson was one that made a salutary impression 
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everywhere. It will not, however, be fair to infer that this 
unique movement, with all its weird pageantry and final fiasco, 
was fruitless. 

Chartism was one phase in the transition from the old to 
the modern industrial system. It was in itself a popular and 
persistent protest against the J/azssez faire doctrine. It was 
a passionate repudiation of the creed that labor is only a 
commodity, and the laborer nothing but its seller, and that the 
state must stand aloof from all meddling. The Chartist upris- 
ing aimed to secure for labor legislative protection, and was in 
the best sense socialistic. The opposition of manufacturers 
and of the Manchester School of Economists, which in the main 
provoked this movement, was met and vanquished. Among 
the results of Chartism was the famous ten-hour bill, passed in 
1847, and similar protective measures, relating to different 
branches of industry. As an instance of the unreasonable and 
unintelligent opposition to the former on the part of one from 
whom a different spirit and attitude might have been expected, 
was John Bright’s vehement denunciation of that bill, ‘‘as one 
of the worst measures ever passed in the shape of an act of 
legislature.” In fact, it was the Chartist agitation which led 
to the rescue of the industrial classes from a cruel oppression, 
and an almost indescribable degradation. The Ricardian School 
of Economists have made an unseemly record, siding as they 
did with the manufacturers, and opposing the factory acts to 
the utmost of their power. The working classes learned through 
the educational influence of this agitation that their safety lay 
in such organizations as enabled them to secure political power 
and the relief that was imperative through state intervention. 
Then, in addition, it may be said that practically three out of 
the six points of the Charter are already part of the constitu- 
tional system of England, and it is not at all unlikely that a 
fourth point—that of dividing the country into equal electoral 
districts, will sooner or later be approximately adopted. With 
the improvement of the times and adjustment to the new indus- 
trial régime, Chartism disappeared. For it had done its work. 
It was more than a passing episode; it is rather an important 
chapter in the history of industrial evolution, the lesson and the 
results of which cannot safely be forgotten. 

The improvement in English labor conditions was hastened, 
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if not secured, by the Chartist movement, and in consequence, 
the hatred excited against the existing order of society has 
largely disappeared. 

This, too, is significant, that British working men again 
constitute the backbone of the great Liberal party. Then, in 
addition, the steady growth of trades unions, not legitimated 
till 1871, and of co-operative societies, is to be reckoned as the 
outgrowth of the Chartist agitation, while by it the laboring 
classes have been taught reliance and thrift, and to study more 
generally the economic conditions of industry. 


Tariff Reductions and Fiat Money. 
BY RAYMOND E, DODGE, 


For THE Protection of American industries and the estab- 
lishment of American Financial Independence of foreign bank- 
ing institutions, 


‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
a Bank of the United States of America shall be estab- 
lished, with a capital of one hundred millions of dollars, 
divided into one million shares of one hundred dollars each 
share. Four hundred thousand shares, amounting to the 
sum of forty millions of dollars, part of the capital of the 
said bank, shall be subscribed and be paid for by the 
United States, in the manner hereinafter specified; and 
six hundred thousand shares, amounting to the sum of 
sixty millions of dollars, shall be subscribed and paid for 
by individuals, companies, or corporations, in the manner 
hereinafter specified.” 


The incorporation of a great central organization under 
government control has become a national necessity for the de- 
fense of American financial and commercial interests, and to 
provide the means for armament when national honor demands 
extraordinary preparations to maintain its dignity. Legislative 
action in such a direction, too, means a notice to the world that 
the United States will have no more fiat money in its currency, 
and that the wealth of the nation would be a unit in the sup- 
port of national credit. 
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That there is a necessity for the reorganization of the 
financial system of the Government in the direction indicated, 
is apparent to every man who has made a study of the business 
conditions of the country for sixty years past, as affected by 
legislation. 

The financial condition of the Government is nearly as bad 
as it was before the Civil War. The political conditions of the 
country are as uncertainly indicated by party votes as previous 
to the election of 1869. Business is practically at a stand. 
Successive tariff reductions have decreased the revenues from 
customs duties or indirect taxes jto the point that the ordinary 
operations of Government have become seriously embarrassed. 
To complicate and to increase national burdens, an enormous 
issue of Government paper money must be kept at par with 
gold under the present policy by the issue of bonds to the 
amount of nearly one hundred millions of dollars annually, with 
a consequent ‘increase of interest charges as well as of the 
public debt in a time of peace. 

So far as sound money is concerned, national banknotes 
have become a rarity in the ordinary operations of trade, silver 
money is locked up in Treasury vaults, and gold is either 
hoarded or exported. Under the weak and inefficient Sub- 
Treasury system, from one-fourth to one-third of the currency 
remains idle, without interest, and kept out of circulation in 
violation of all financial experience. The worst feature of the 
system is that, while the Treasury of the United States is com- 
pelled to furnish gold free of charge for the operations of trade 
with other countries, the only source from which it can replen- 
ish supplies without begging or borrowing is closed, through 
the fact that its receipts from customs duties are almost wholly 
in its own notes. Thus, Buchanan’s administration finds a 
parallel in that of a Democratic successor, and nearly from the 
same causes, 

Tariff and currency conditions have affected every Ameri- 
can industry, and prevent a return of the prosperity which 
this country, by reason of its situation and natural resources, is 
entitled to expect from the policy of its executive and legislative 
officials. In view of the facts, it becomes necessary to ascer- 
tain the causes, and to indicate why it is believed that a reorgan- 
ization of methods would be of value to the interests of the nation. 
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TARIFF REDUCTIONS. 

It is an undisputed fact that every panic recorded in Ameri- 
can history has come through tariff reductions, complicated by 
unsound conditions of currency, including that of 1873. Thus 
the compromise tariff of 1833, aided by the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States, produced the panic of 1837. The 
tariff of 1846 and irredeemable state bank currency produced 
the depression of 1853-54. The wildcat currency led to a panic 
in 1857, which was precipitated by the tariff of that year. After 
the Civil War, tariff reductions and greenback inflation culmi- 
nated in the panic of 1873. Precedents were so well established, 
that the result of the campaign of 1892, after the inflation of 
paper money in 1890, precipitated another cyclone of commercial 
destruction. 

Since the close of the Civil War the tariff reductions have 
exceeded those of every decade save one in the history of the 
country. Under the mask of tariff reform the principles of 
Democratic free trade have succeeded in deluding the voters 
to an extent never accomplished in the days of Calhoun and 
Van Buren. 

A study of tariff returns from 1821 to 1860 will show that, 
with the exception of the measures of 1833 and 1857, no sched- 
ules framed admitted over 20 per cent. of merchandise free of 
duty. Even the Walker tariff never exceeded 20 per cent. 
The Compromise tariff returns show 50 per cent. free, and 
that of 1857 30 percent. During the war the free list ranged 
from 4 to 11 per cent. 

The distress and depression under Democratic tariffs were 
due to the low rates upon merchandise which competed with 
American productions. Whenever Democrats controlled the 
Government, this destructive policy has borne the fruit of 
national disaster. Under Walker’s schedules the average ad valo- 
rem rate never rose above 25 cent., and the duties under the 
Act of 1857 ranged below 20 percent. Whig tariffs ranged from 
30 to 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The war tariffs imposed an average rate of from 33 to 48 
per cent. ad valorem, and in that period American industries 
revived. As soon as the Democratic party regained strength 
and importance it resumed the attack upon domestic interests, 
and sought to depreciate national currency to the level of fiat 
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money, by attacking the national bank system. ‘‘ Tariff Re- 
form ” and the ‘‘ Money of the People” have succeeded as party 
cries to ‘‘ Free Trade” and ‘‘ Free Banking.” 

By 1873 nearly thirty per cent. of all imports were received 
free of duty to meet the demands of the tariff reformers. Under 
the tariff the list was increased to one-third of the total. With 
each reduction their demands were renewed, and the message 
of the President in 1887 but emphasized the clamor for relief 
from the alleged war taxes, even though the free list was as 
great as that of 1857. The verdict of 1888 was that the friends 
of protective tariff should revise schedules. The tariff of 1890 
in its title declared that the act was to reduce revenues, and it 
increased the free list to over 55 per cent. of all received. It 
gave the leading industries protection, and increased the aver- 
age rate only about 4 per cent. 

Not placated by the increase in the free list, the reformers 
started in to strike down the few remaining remnants of pro- 
tected schedules. The result of 1892 gave them the power, 
and ad valorem rates came down to 31 per cent. under the tariff 
of 1894. Thus, at one blow, the principal industries of the 
country, those which gave support to the great masses of the 
people in the Eastern States, were deprived of 38 per cent. of 
the protection afforded by the operations of the tariff of 1890. 
The free list was not materially changed, except as to sugar. 


TARIFF REFORM’S BLIGHT. 


Aver. Aver. Aver. Aver. 

Tariff. Ad v. Free Tariff. Ad v. Free 
Duty. List. Duty. List. 

i tanincisonn tale 43 20 TR nnasasscecesaed 48 11 
Bice Ktnehasiens 30 5° a ee 41 30 
ee 35 20 Git eckentcnanenes 43 33 
GP sccveinteccanes 25 20 SR is sccteceesees 50 56 
re 19 30 Wc sccrvcecceosens 31 48 


The table shows the necessity of thorough tariff revision. 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


The currency system of the United States in part seems to 
be based upon the assumption that the Sub-Treasury must per- 
form the function of a great national bank without receiving 
any of the profits which accrue to an institution of that class. 
It is the function of government to coin money from metal, to 
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provide for a proper regulation of the currency and banks, but 
beyond such action, except in emergencies, no constitutional 
provision exists. As a war measure paper money was a neces- 
sity, from the fact that no great national bank was ready to sup- 
port the government by advances of funds or to provide circu- 
lating notes. The suspension of specie payments was a natural 
result through unsound money conditions. 

The Democratic party is primarily responsible for every 
inflation of paper money since 1836, in the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States as the national depository and re- 
demption agency. If Andrew Jackson had been bribed to 
remove the deposits, he could not have more effectively served 
the purposes of English banking interests. In 1830 the capital 
of the Bank of England was $65,000,000; United States Bank, 
$35,000,000; Bank of France, $18,000,000. Thus Jackson 
destroyed the competitor most feared by the Bank of England. 
His mad act left the country to financial vassalage and depend- 
ence upon foreign money lenders. It closed the only domestic 
source for the arrangement of national loans, and paralyzed 
American investments. For nearly a generation the country 
was practically a colonial appendage of England, though retain- 
ing an apparently independent form of government. 

In the inflation which followed, all of the profits of the 
country, much of the wealth, and. countless happy homes were 
swallowed up in the whirlpool of paper money. All of the 
treasure mined in California was lost in the export of metals. 
Revenues were paid in depreciated Treasury notes. The 
bonded debt of only $328,000 in 1835 increased to $90,000,000 
by 1861. Treasury notes amounting to $181,000,000 were also 
issued during the period. 

Fiat money, wild-cat currency and tariff reductions broke 
down American industries, destroyed the Whig party, and 
created chaotic conditions of trade, which later disintegrated 
the Democratic party and made it possible to blot out slavery 
by a reorganization of political forces. History records that the 
Republican party succeeded by the adoption of measures which 
were denounced as impracticable by the older parties. Tariff 
duties were made payable in gold. National banks were estab- 
lished, and, to take the place of coin for the emergency, treas- 
ury notes, without interest or promises to pay, were issued for 
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the ordinary operations of trade. It was the only expedient 
possible in the absence of a great national bank. 

That the greenbacks were not retired in 1878 was due to 
the influence of such Democratic leaders as John G. Carlisle, 
Richard P, Bland and Daniel W. Voorhees. Republicans were 
carefully wiping out the obligations when the fiat money men 
forced the reissue of legal tender notes. 

With the exception of the Act of 1873, every measure tend- 
ing to appreciate the power of gold has been enacted by Demo- 
cratic Houses in Congress. Democratic policy has ever been 
to increase the use of credit money and to reduce the amount of 
redemption specie in circulation. This policy has made gold a 
commodity, depreciated silver, and thus forced doth metals out 
of circulation. It is the use of paper money that has demone- 
tized silver. If legal tenders were retired, the nation would be 
forced to re-establish a bimetallic standard. The advocates of 
silver prevent the appreciation of the white metal by insisting 
that paper representatives shall be issued to pay for deposits of 
silver bullion. These paper issues the national credit demands 
shall be kept at par with gold. 

The policy of retaining in circulation the enormous issues 
of government promises to pay, held at par with gold by 
daily redemptions, has driven out of trade nearly all forms of 
sound currency. In 1878, government note issues did not 
exceed one-third of the currency. In 1895 they form nearly 
all circulation for trading purposes, and about 98 per cent. of 
all revenues. 

The funds in Treasury vaults are not in circulation. The 
Sub-Treasury system holds out of circulation 30 per cent. of the 
whole currency, from the fact that it is not a banking institution. 
The same money deposited in banks would remove the system 
of contraction established by the Democratic party as the basis 
of a sound national currency. 

For years the Sub-Treasury has drained annually from 
the people vast amounts of gold to furnish it free of expense 
to shippers. When that source was exhausted, it took gold 
from banks. When banks refused longer to furnish gold, 
the Treasury turned to foreign bankers and borrowed gold at 
interest to maintain the Democratic policy of fiat currency upon 
an alleged gold basis. 
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It is declared that the national currency is the best in the 
world, yet the Treasury is unable to maintain redemptions in 
gold without enormous annual loans, and the reissue of 


redeemed notes to meet other obligations. 


Greenbacks and 


Treasury notes payable on demand on January 1st amounted to 
$484,452,296. The available reserve was only $60,000,000, 
The currency of the country on January 1, 1866, was 


shown to be: 
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ISSUES. TOTAL, TREASURY. |IN CIRCULATION. 

Gold Coin.............. $568, 106,939 $83,378,392 $484,728,547 
Silver Dollars........... 423,289,629 364,083, 702 59,205,927 
Subsidiary .............. 77,182,006 12,764,321 64,417,685 
Gold Certificates........ 50,099, 889 163,450 49,936,439 
Silver Certificates. ...... 345, 702,504 9, 625,856 336,076,648 
Treasury Notes ...... ‘ 137,771,280 22,044,511 115,726, 769 
United States Notes.... 346,681,016 115,825,143 230,855,873 
Currency Certificates... . 34,450,000 2,845,000 31,605,000 
Bank Notes............. 213,716,973 7,063,137 206, 653,836 
WE ceceeisuns $2,197,000, 236 $617, 793,512 $1,579, 206,724 














Of the gold coin in circulation, the national banks held 
on October 1 only $110,378,360. State bank holdings in 1894 
did not show over $9,000,000. National bank holdings in 1894 
were $125,020,290, and in 1893 $129,740,438. National bank 
holdings of certificates for gold were: 1893, $47,522,510; 1894, 
$37,810,940; 1895, $21,525,930. Thus in 1895, 40 per cent. of 
gold certificates and only about 22 per cent. of gold coin claimed 
to be in circulation were in possession of national banks. 

The returns show that only $15,537,100 in national bank 
notes were held by national banks. The returns show that the 
total amount of gold and gold certificates held by national banks 
has decreased 25 per cent. since 1893. This was contraction of 
redemption money, not fiat money. The bank notes have been 
hoarded. 

That legal tenders are interest-bearing obligations can be 
seen in the fact that the Treasury in 1894 was forced to borrow 
on bonds to keep them at par with gold. The interest 
and principal of the debt thus incurred was 26 per cent. of the 
whole issue of legal tenders, and this was the interest for one 
year. In 1895 the bonds issued, principal and interest, were 27 
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per cent. of the legal tenders. The country still owes the whole 
obligation and the bonds as well. For 1896 more bonds must 
be issued to pay interest upon legal tenders. 

If the percentages of gold receipts for customs duties at 
New York be applied to those from all ports of entry they will 
show the following conditions: 


Total customs duties for 1895..... ........+- $151,907,588 
ee I etic xcncdennueeciveneniennen 319,005 
Legal Tender Redemptions, gold............ 117,354,954 
Ce GI ooo in 8 060-0-0:90800000060600eceees 60,985,415 


Thus with gold receipts from customs duties of $319,005, 
the only source of the Treasury to obtain gold for redemptions of 
legal tenders must be from money lenders, The table shows 
that gold is exported and hoarded in equal amounts. 

The conditions indicate that tariff revision and increased 
duties are necessary, and also that a reform of currency is in- 
evitable. The conditions show that paper money must be re- 
tired and that a great central organization of banking capital 
must be formed to protect the industries and financial enter- 
prises of the nation, and to avoid repudiation and a depreciated 
paper circulation. Silver must be remonetized, not by free 
coinage, but upon sound lines of common sense. 

The day has passed when compromises can be tolerated. 
Divided party responsibility since 1874 has created the present 
conditions. Every beneficent feature of protective tariffs has 
been imperilled in the useless struggle to maintain an alleged 
gold basis by the issues of fiat and other forms of paper money, 
and to keep them at par with gold by increasing the public 
debt. The scattered and unorganized national banks maintain 
their existence upon the credit of government. However will- 
ing, they cannot take up the burden of redemption and of reor 
ganization of national credit and wealth. 

Bimetallism has been the desire of the Republican party, 
but its leaders have accurately considered that it must be pre- 
ceded by the provision for retirement of all forms of legal 
tender paper money. The agitation for free coinage has 
directed attention to the dangers of fiat money. This danger 
and not the fear of silver has made necessary a reorganization 
of the currency and the establishment of a national bank. 

Let the national bank assume the redemption of all issues 
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of paper money until retired by government and then follow by 
the substitution of its own notes. Customs duties should be pay- 
able in gold and silver equally, or in the notes of a bank which 
redeems in gold and silver equally. 

Such a bank would be backed by the deposits and the credit 
of the nation, and would protect the scattered national banks 
by redeeming their circulation. It would provide loans for 
national emergencies and thus enable the nation to be indepen- 
dent of other nations. Such a plan would enable the country 
to establish practical bimetallism without waiting for other 
countries to initiate the movement. Undera popular form of 
government gold monomentallism can never succeed. Fiat 
money must be retired and American financial independence 
must be restored as well as protection to American industries. 


The American Federation of Labor. 

Tue fifteenth annual convention of this body met in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, December g to 17, 1895. 
It was in many respects a noteworthy gathering, and its doings 
attracted no little attention. To begin with, its claims are large, 
and its aims, so far as they can be inferred from the declarations 
of the body, are deserving of careful attention. Numerically it is 
the ‘‘ leading radical society on this hemisphere,” and at the 
same time ‘‘the strongest conservative society in New York,” 
numbering 100,000 strong in the city and vicinity. Again its 
scope is protective and helpful. Through the trades unions 
wages are maintained very much above the level they otherwise 
would be; and by their employment bureaus, benefit societies 
and out-of-work funds, a wide and effective mutual service is 
rendered. The insistance on the principle which underlies 
these unions, arises from this belief, ‘‘ that non-union men are 
social cyphers. In the labor market they possess no freedom 
of contract; in politics they have no organization to protest 
against social wrongs. But for the trades unions there would 
be no arbitration boards, labor bureaus or factory inspectors; 
no instruction of the multitude in their rights, and no laws on 
the statute book recognizing labor’s interests as interpreted by 
labor.”” One can well imagine the sense of growing strength 
which pervades the representatives of those organizations when 
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assembled to consult as to how to promote their interests and 
extend their principles throughout the industrial world. This, 
too, may be said for this convention, that its deliberations were 
marked by good sense, a conservative and kindly spirit, and by 
broad views as to the relations of labor to the well-being of 
society. In fact, it cannot be denied that to trade unions is due 
the improved conditions of the laboring men; and they have 
prospered just in the proportion that they have had wise leader- 
ship and held to an equitable and conservative programme. 
The history of trades unions is one of great interest, and reveals 
the slow but sure emancipation of labor from a thraldom that 
was once most oppressive. 

These unions have taken away the hopelessness that for 
a long period invested the hired laborer’s lot. They have un- 
doubtedly put the wage-earner in a position to hold out for his 
price, and have converted the question of how little can he 
afford to work for, to how much the employer can afford to 
give. Still trades unionists should remember that their chief 
hope of further improvement in the future must rest on the 
possibility of increasing the general productivity of labor. It 
is not generally recognized by them that the chief betterment 
of the working class is to come from the development of their 
own personal efficiency. Increase of intelligence may be ex- 
pected to augment their productivity. From President Mc- 
Bride’s annual report, we learn that the year past was noted for 
the large number of small and local, rather than large pro- 
longed strikes, and for their uniform success in the wage-issue 
raised. He makes a deliverance that will command general 
approval, when declaring that the resolution passed in 1894 
should become their law, viz.: ‘‘ That contracts made by unions 
with their employers should be faithfully lived up to by the 
unions, so long as they are not violated by employers; and the 
occurrence of any trade dispute with such employers by other 
unions than those having contracts, shall not be cause for the 
violation of agreements by such unions as have regular strikes.”’ 
This bears on the vexed matter of sympathetic strikes, and 
hints at one serious friction between local unions and the cen- 
tral organization. It was a significant utterance for this body, 
and one which further attests the conservative spirit that 
seemed to control it, ‘‘ that we declare that the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor has no political programme,” and the emphatic 
vote of 1,531 in favor, to 359 opposed, was the answer to the 
attempt to commit the convention to the Socialist party. 
‘* There is no more intolerant man in the world than the State 
Socialist,” said Mr. Gompers. ‘‘If socialism is right let it 
grow, but don’t continue to decry the trades unions; think of 
its martyrs, its achievements, its results.” No more momen- 
tous action was taken than this, and all true friends of the labor- 
ing class will feel like congratulating the convention for this 
wise and timely action. Just now it is not an independent 
labor party in the political world that is needed, so much as in- 
dependent voting by the laboring men. 

The whole force of the federation was also invoked in be- 
half of a shorter work day, and the report urging it; claiming 
that less hours of toil gave better health of body and brain; 
better wages and increased production; better homes and lives 
and a fairer distribution of wealth, was adopted. The conven- 
tion showed its far-sightedness when adopting a resolution ‘‘ to 
encourage a broader education of mechanics by the municipal 
establishment of institutes, where the young man who is learn- 
ing a trade can in his leisure hours have the privilege of attend- 
ing lectures pertaining to his future life work.” An intelligent 
and moral citizenship is the great desideratum of the hour. 
Honest and skillful work is entitled to rank with art. The con- 
vention’s action to secure better sanitation for bake-shops, more 
humane treatment for journeymen bakers, indicates the careful 
survey it maintains over the whole field of labor. It was cer- 
tainly both courteous and wise to listen to Miss Willard appeal- 
ing for the convention’s endorsement of temperance instruction 
in the schools, for aid in redeeming the slums and opposing the ~ 
saloon power, and in maintaining fair play and pay for women 
wage earners, and the answer was to the point and withal nota- 
ble, when it referred to its fuli deliverances and unequivocal 
attitude in the past in reference to those grave questions. 

The Federation of Labor is working steadily towards the 
affiliation of all labor organizations of every sort with itself; and 
there is the disposition to concede the utmost latitude of opin- 
ion and action consistent with progress and unity. 

To this end overtures were made to other labor organiza- 
tions, and time only can settle whether this Federation will 
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finally include everything and be the one all-comprehensive or- 
ganization of labor in this country. It has now come to be a 
body of immense power, its legislative functions are large, its 
principles and methods are openly known, and it has been 
hitherto cautious and yet pronounced inits positions and policy. 
To the extent that it is tolerant and broad-minded, intent on 
lifting up the laboring class, and uses its influence to improve 
the environment and opportunities of the latter, will it be re- 
spected, and its achievements be hailed with gladness by every 
friend of social progress. In the election of Mr. Gompers to 
the presidency of the Federation, this hope for its future is as- 
sured. The trend of labor sentiment is towards the extension of 
municipal power and the socializing of functions now exercised 
by private corporations, and, if with this is united adherence to 
a gradual evolution along this line, no harm can accrue. It is 
a hopeful sign, that a representative body like this could hold an 
eight days’ session in the City of New York, where it was closely 
watched and exposed to the severest criticism, and command, 
as it did, the confidence and sympathy of the general public. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the federation of labor 
organizations has come to stay, but its scope and usefulness is 
going to depend on the personnel of workingmen themselves. 
The success of every laber union, local or general, will in the 
end be determined by the intelligence, integrity, in a word, by 
the character of its members. This century of boasted indus- 
trial progress is the one in which pessimism has had its birth. 
Poverty and injustice are still with us, despite our growth in 
wealth and in the recognition of brotherhood. Social re-adjust- 
ments come slowly. Laboring men are now on their mettle, 
and their cause is one with intelligence and moral betterment. 

The American Federation of Labor has a great future be- 
fore it, and every friend of human progress wishes it well, 
but that future of enlarged influence and helpfulness must be 
realized by patience, through the elimination of class hatreds and 
the broadest application of economic truths and moral forces. 
This convention practically adhered to the great purpose which 
makes the Federation both a hope and a power, viz.: ‘‘ The 
betterment of its members and their families, their social and 
industrial interests, as well as the advancement of society and 
righteousness generally.” 
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Compulsory Arbitration. 


BY JEROME DOWD. 


Ir 1s to be hoped that the great labor strikes of the past 
few years have brought to the American people some realiza- 
tion of the necessity for finding a solution to the strike problem, 
Strikes are tending to become more frequent, to involve the 
interests of a larger and larger number of people, and to greater 
violence and lawlessness. Unless some remedy is found for 
these interruptions to business and social order, the time is not 
remote when civil war must ensue. Capital and labor are both 
developing in the direction of consolidation, and as the oppos- 
ing organizations become more powerful, the strike will assume 
wider and more serious proportions. Industrial evolution is 
rapidly eliminating the small capitalists, and leaving production 
to a few immense syndicates. The number of employers is 
yearly becoming fewer, and the army of the employed larger. 

Considering the gravity of the situation, it is surprising 
that the magazines of the country, especially those of a political 
nature, should not have given more consideration to the sub- 
ject. Itis especially surprising that this problem should not 
have called out the inventive genius of the political economists. 
The fact that the last Congress passed, without division, a bill 
providing for compulsory arbitration between inter-State com- 
merce carriers and their employes, indicates the imminence of 
such legislation. 

In the past, it has been too often alleged, and with truth, 
that economists have either opposed or ignored many of our 
best reforms. Of what value is political economy or any other 
science if it cannot be applied so as to aid in solving the pro- 
blems of the human race? And to whom should people more 
naturally look for political guidance than to the economists ? 
But, as a matter of fact, do people or legislators look to 
economists as beacon-lights when groping in fog and darkness ? 
As a matter of fact are not political economists for the most 
part walking abroad with their heads in the clouds? While 
the country is threatened with civil war, growing out of an 
unsolved political problem, are not our economists devoting 
most of their energies to the Austrian theory of value ? 

What has political economy to say in reference to compul- 
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sory arbitration? What has it to propose respecting the grow- 
ing frequency and violence of strikes ? 

In the opinion of the writer, political economy does not sanc- 
tion the strike, but it does sanction the principle of interfering 
to put an end to a false notion entertained by economists, and 
people generally, that a laborer has a right to quit work at any 
time and under any circumstances. The idea that he has such 
a right is the survival of the individualists’ conception of politi- 
cal economy, now out of fashion among progressive thinkers. 
As long as production is carried on by isolated citizens, as in 
the agricultural state of society, it is a matter of no consequence 
whether a farmer, coal digger, house servant or mill operator 
quits work or continues it. Hence, in the primitive society, 
the belief very naturally obtained that everybody had a right 
todo as he pleased. It was then no concern to the public 
whether a man built a wooden house or a stone one. He could 
shoot his gun in any direction, or at any time, without molesta- 
tion. He could keep unsanitary stables and pig-pens, and 
poison the air and water for miles around, and nobody was hurt 
but himself. But in a thickly populated community these 
liberties become injurious to others, and are no longer per- 
mitted. One's conduct becomes of more and more concern to 
others as population becomes more and more dense. Under 
modern conditions of production the value of each man’s labor 
depends entirely upon the degree of faithfulness with which 
others perform their tasks. The labor of the nail maker yields 
nothing unless the farmer has worked the soil and gathered 
the harvest. The farmer’s surplus wheat, corn and pork are 
valueless unless the miners dig up the coal with which to run 
the mills and factories. Neither the labor of the manufacturer, 
the mill operative nor the farmer is of any value if those who 
transport products fail to keep open the arteries of exchange. 
Every laborer under modern conditions is under obligation to 
every other laborer. Each occupies a position of trust. A tacit 
agreement exists among every class of producers that reciprocal 
services shall be faithfully performed. Is it not just as im- 
portant for coal miners, cotton spinners or railway operatives 
to stand faithfully at their post of duty, as it is for a soldier in 
time of war to stand to his post? The wages of a deserting 
soldier is death. Shall soldiers of the great industrial army de- 
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sert their posts whenever it suits their interest to do so, re- 
gardless of the consequences to everybody else? When coal 
mines are closed up, or when travel is suspended, thousands of 
innocent people are made to suffer. Much wealth is, in effect, 
confiscated, as, for instance, the perishing of fruit and live 
stock held out of market. Wage earners fail to reach their 
places of business, merchants fail to get proper supplies, en- 
tailing loss of custom, inability to meet obligations and some- 
times bankruptcy. 

The practical outcome of this unsolved labor and capital 
problem is a periodic wholesale confiscation of property, and 
terrorizing of the country, together with more or less destruc- 
tion of life. 

Many readers will at once say that this problem is simply 
one of police regulation. The proper remedy consists in arrest- 
ing the offenders, convicting them and sending them to prison. 
But there are not police enough to cope with an army of strik- 
ers, nor jails enough to holdthem. And if it were possible to 
cope with them it would be far from wise to do so. It is the 
policy of modern political economy to prevent crime, instead of 
merely sanctioning the contrivance of policemen to crack people 
over the head who commit it. Enlightened policy dictates that 
such legislation be enacted as shall prevent strikes from occur- 
ring. 

But any attempt by the government to eradicate this evil 
would involve the question of interference with private con- 
tracts. ‘The Compulsory Arbitration Bill was opposed in the 
House because it was deemed ‘‘ a restriction of the right so dear 
to every American, the right to make personal contracts.” By 
the way, a multitude of sins have, in the past, been cloaked by 
a few rhetorical flourishes on the “liberty of contract.” It 
seems difficult for some people to distinguish between liberty 
and license. They do not realize the truth that unlimited lib- 
erty is anarchy, and that rational liberty only insures to the 
citizen such freedom as he may exercise without injury to others. 
No civilized society has ever permitted unrestricted liberty of con- 
tract. It is necessary for the law to interfere with contracts made 
with minors, married women, imbeciles, drunkards, lunatics, 
hackmen, railroads, street car companies, etc. Whenthe first leg- 
slation was proposed to prohibit children under nine years from 
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working in mills and factories, the manufacturers showed them- 
selves to be great champions of ‘‘ personal liberty,” as if liberty 
meant the right to coin gold out of the blood and bones of 
infants. 

But the practical effect of compulsory arbitration would be 
to give the State authority to fix prices. If the State is to de- 
cide whether the employes of a railroad are just or unjust in 
their demands, it must decide first what wages are proper. 

There is reason to believe that the State may determine 
the value of services rendered toa railroad by employes with 
as much satisfaction as it fixes the rates of transportation (which 
is the same as fixing the compensation of the men who own and 
operate the roads). The government of cities already under- 
takes to determine the value of services rendered by hackmen, 
draymen, by those who light the streets and supply the people 
with water, etc. In civil suits it is often the case that a jury 
ascertains the value of services rendered by a carpenter, farm 
hand, house servant, bookkeeper or doctor. For the State to 
judge between capital and labor as to what wages are just, 
would not be very difficult nor would it be altogether a shock- 
ing innovation. ; 

The writer is not sure but that the State has a pretty clear 
right to interfere with the contract between a capitalist and his 
employe from another point of view. 

Under the old system of competition among small traders 
and capitalists, any laborer who was dissatisfied with the terms 
of his employer enjoyed the privilege of seeking work from 
some other employer in the same line of business. But now he 
cannot do that if the industry in which he is skilled is organized 
into a huge monopoly. Liberty of contract does not exist under 
monopoly. The only liberty that a monopoly leaves a man is 
the kind that a highwayman leaves when he demands your 
money or your life. The liberty of the laborer about which 
some economists gioat is only a fiction. Pressed by want, the 
poor laborer is often impelled to imitate Esau, who sold his 
birthright for pottage. 

However, the question may be asked, If the State pre- 
scribes the pay for services rendered to a monopoly, may it not 
also fix the prices of the coal it consumes and also its office fur- 
niture, such, for instance, as a broom or water bucket. There 
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is this difference: the broom maker or coal dealer is not depen- 
dent on the monopoly for his life, and neither of them is an em- 
ploye of the company, and neither works with the company’s 
capital. 

Again the objection may be urged that if the government 
interferes in disputes between railroads and employes, why not 
interfere in all industries? The answer is that expediency is as 
safe a guide in this case as it is in limiting the extent of inter- 
ference with marriage contracts and contracts with minors, 
drunkards, etc. If the State knows when to stop in the matter 
of fixing transportation charges, it may by the same instinct 
judge when to stop in the matter of supervising wage contracts. 
The railroad affects so many people that it becomes a public 
institution, and subject to public control. Government inter- 
meddling is never thought of in connection with perpendicular 
transportation in elevators, or circular transportation in ‘‘ jolly 
go-rounds” and ‘‘Ferris wheels.” 

But how shall the government enforce a decree against a 
labor organization? In the Arbitration Bill which passed the 
last Congress, there is a provision that the laborer shall not quit 
work until 90 days after the award, and not then without 30 
days’ notice. The bill does not provide an adequate penalty for 
violation of these terms. Perhaps this defect would be reme- 
died by a clause rendering the offender ineligible to re-employ- 
ment in any railroad subject to government control. 

When the award is against the capitalist it may be easily 
enforced as an ordinary decree of court. But in case the award 
is against the employes the capitalists would not have an 
equally strong ally in exacting obedience to the decision. 

This seems an injustice, but it is not so much so as it at 
first appears. The laborer and capitalist, it must be remem- 
bered, do not bargain on equal terms. The possession of prop- 
erty gives the latter an immense advantage. The mere act of 
quitting work without notice is a civil rather than criminal 
offense. And the law never permits a civil process to issue 
against a man to the extent of taking away all of his property, 
and certainly it would be still more merciless to demand that he 
give another his services. That would be slavery. However, 
one’s moral objection to remain at work, according to the de- 
cision, is none the less binding because of poverty. 
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In conclusion, it is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
the details of the Arbitration Bill. Political economy is only 
concerned with the fundamental principles, and in answer to 
the question, Does political economy sanction government in- 
terference to prevent strikes by enforcing arbitration? the 
writer records his vote in the affimative. Yea, the first princi- 
ple of government, that of protecting the lives and property of 
the people, sternly commands the legislator to interfere and put 
an end to these violent outbursts and great embarrassments to 
commerce which blemish, more than anything else, the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century. 





In advocating compulsory arbitration, Mr. Dowd finds him- 
self under the logical necessity of endorsing the doctrine of 
State regulation of prices, transportation rates and wages. This 
is the danger of reasoning from precedent rather than from 
principle. The fact that the government has done something 
that it ought not to have done is made the reason for its contin- 
uing in that line. 

Having interfered to the extent of regulating railroad rates, 
it should go forward and regulate railroad wages; and with the 
same logic, of course, proceed later to regulate wholesale and, 
perhaps, retail prices, house rent and other values. Precedent 
can only establish a wise rule of action when it rests upon sound 
principle; bad precedent leads to more and more mistakes, nor 
is compulsory arbitration the same in principle as a court of law. 

Civil and criminal courts pass upon disputes for which there 
is a specific rule of adjustment. Custom and statute law have 
decided the conditions and the right of property, and persons 
and courts are called upon to give judgment after the fact. In 
cases of industrial arbitration, as where it is a dispute over future 
wages, there is no such established rule of action. There is no 
precedent. If it is for an increase of wages, the case is a new 
one. Its justice or injustice lies entirely in the new condition; 
the social demands of the laborer, the pressure upon his oppor- 
tunities to maintain his social status, are matters which the State 
is least of all competent to pass upon. The parties to the new 
conditions, those demanding and those from whom the demand 
is made, are the only parties competent to act with any approx- 
imate justice in the case. To call in a court composed of those 
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who knew little of the merits of the case to give a decision 
which must be binding would be the surest way to have an un- 
economic and inequitable decision. Such decisions could not 
settle the question, but would lead to new controversy, and if 
such decision could be enforced by arbitrary power and so pre- 
vent the educating force of agitation, it would stop progress. 
By the logic of his reasoning, and in spite of himself, Mr. Dowd 
lands clearly within the socialistic campus.—[Epiror. ] 





Principles of Party Organization. 
BY FRANK L. MC VEY. 


Tue public mind, composed as it is of the minds of indi- 
viduals, is incapable of engertaining more than one great prob- 
lem atatime. It is not the highly endowed who are the meas- 
ure of the public’s power of apprehension, for these only serve 
to overcome the lesser powers of the submerged tenth and con- 
tribute to a general averages; so that the average mind is the 
true measure of the public mind. The principle of one thing 
is fundamental. The individual may be well trained in mind 
and power of concentration; nevertheless, he is not able to take 
up more than one question at atime. The greatest statesmen 
with keen intellects, the most skillful engineers with accurate 
minds, and the celebrated philosophers versed in abstract 
theories, have never been able to solve more than one question 
at a time. The statesmen in attacking a problem, the engi- 
neers in constructing Brooklyn Bridges, the philosophers in 
their reasonings, have all been compelled to limit their investi- 
gations to single objects. Much less, then, can the public deal 
with more subjects than one. The public, consisting of indi- 
viduals who exercise their right to think, is often divided in its 
views and opinions. When, therefore, a question of great in- 
terest comes up which the public must decide, a division takes 
place in the ranks of that public. This is not a division of 
many parts, but of two—those for and those against the ques- 
tion. Every problem whose decision is of vital importance toa 
government admits of but one of two answers—either it is or it 
is not expedient. This division of opposition and support is 
the natural basis of parties. Thus, every nation is divided 
into two great parties. It is true that many party organ- 
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izations exist in every nation which would on its face go to 
show the reverse of the proposition; but when a decision of yes 
or no is demanded, then those parties—no matter how many or 
what their creeds or beliefs may be—will be found on one side 
or the other of the specific matter, either supporting the gov- 
ernment or opposing it. Sometimes a party increasing in num- 
bers appears in the political arena with the hope of avoiding the 
question at issue. But it cannot long hold such a position. It 
will be forced to take one side or the other, or lose what it has 
already gained. Thus against its will the party is merged into 
one of the great divisions, although it may retain its name and 
organization. Such incidents have occurred more than once in 
the history of the United States. In the Presidential campaign 
of 1856 four parties entered the contest—the Democrats, Re- 
publicans, Whigs and Know Nothings. The question at issue 
was that of slavery, which the Know Nothings wished to 
ignore and the Whigs to compromise. The Whigs and Know 
Nothing organizations were broken to pieces in the election 
which followed, while their members were assimilated by one or 
the other of the two great parties. The political affairs of Ger- 
many were greatly disturbed in 1893. In the political cam- 
paign of that year twenty parties put candidates in the field; 
twelve of these elected members to the parliament. The Con- 
servatives, Imperialists, National-Liberals, Radicals, Ultra- 
montanes and the Socialists were the strongest.* Despite this 
motley array of political opponents, all the parties took sides 
upon the Army bill—the real question before the public. 
The Conservatives, National Liberals and Imperialists were ar- 
rayed in support of the bill. For the time being party lines 
were blotted out and one leader guided the opposition and one 
the ministerials. In France the government was compelled to 
meet the advances of Socialism. At the time (1893) six parties 
strove for ascendancy—the Radical Republicans, Socialist Re- 
publicans, Monarchicals, Radicals, Conservatives and the Pro- 
tectionists.| These parties were not arrayed one against the 
other, but they formed alliances. The Radical and Socialist 
Republicans opposed the government in its attempts to check 
the Socialistic tendency in the State, while the Conservatives, 





* Annual Register, 1893, pp. 349. 
+ bid, pp. 310-334. 
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Radicals and Protectionists supported it. In England the 
Home Rule Bill demanded the attention of the public. At the 
time no less than six parties had representatives in parliament 
—the Liberals, Nationalists, Conservatives, Unionists, Tory 
Democrats and Labor Unionists. The Conservatives tried to 
raise an issue concerning the Agricultural Holdings act, which 
was injurious to the tenant-farmers. The Conservatives op- 
posed the bill. The Ministerials were equally anxious to dis- 
play their interest in artisans and unskilled workmen,* and thus 
postpone the Home Rule bill as long as possible. But the bill 
did come up, and on that great issue there was an immediate 
development of the different organizations into opposition and 
ministerial parties. These historical facts bear out the state- 
ment that there can only be two great parties in any nation. 
Not only is the statement true of the nations mentioned, but of 
all nations where political life exists. 

But what is a party, and what is a great party? ‘‘A party,” 
as defined by Burke, ‘‘is a body of men united in promoting by 
their joint endeavors the national interests upon some particular 
principle in which they are all agreed.”’+ Accepting Burke’s 
definition as true and as good a one as can be found, the ques- 
tion of a great party still confronts us. Any organization which 
nominates candidates for President and Vice-President is a 
national party, but not always a great party. A party to be 
great must have the confidence of a large portion of the people, 
must present the issues which are most important for the wel- 
fare of the State, and it must be a party of principle. In fact, 
principle is determinative of party character. By it parties are 
divided into two classes—the party with principle vaguely appre- 
hended and the party with principle clearly understood. The first 
may be characterized as the party of feeling, the second as the 
party of principle. The Federal party may be said to have be- 
longed to the first. The object of the leaders was to make a 
nation—this was not understood by the followers of the party. In 
fact, the principles of the party were never formed into a creed. 
The party lived on akind of instinct rather than upon any defined 


* Ibid, pp. 1-27. 

+ ‘‘ Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontent.” Burke’s Works, 
Bohn’s ed., Vol. I., p. 375. 

¢ Lalor’s Encyclopeedia, Vol. II., p, 171: 
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principles. It was, in reality, a party of feeling, the principles 
being vaguely comprehended by its followers. This was one 
of the causes of the party’sdownfall. History has shown that 
parties of principle are more effective, more durable, and more 
consistent than those of feeling; while parties of feeling, though 
often doing good work, are transient, changeable and rest on 
expediency. New parties are apt to be parties of this kind. 
They are a kind of a necessity, volunteers, as it were, ready to 
fill the vacancy caused by the demise of a great party. Parties 
are not immortal. There is a time when they come to an end 
of their usefulness and a substitute is needed. The economic 
and political changes in the United States are so many that a 
party of one idea or principle is apt, in the course of a few years, 
to become narrow, unless it takes up the more important of the 
ever-increasing questions. With such varying interests, it is 
wonderful that more local parties have not sprung into exist- 
ence. Generally, the cries of sectionalism and class legislation 
have kept them down. The discontented have been content to 
put their grievances in the form of demands and cast their vote 
with the party that recognized their grievances. Where griev- 
ances take precedence over principles, then the party is one of 
feeling; or where the organization is held together by acommon 
feeling of discontent it cannot be a party of principle. 

The utterances of parties from the platform, and in the 
newspapers, are evidences of the class to which they belong. 
These utterances are based upon the resolutions passed by the 
delegates of the party in convention assembled, and must be 
examined as determinative of the character of a party. We 
know these resolutions as platforms. A platform* is the out- 


* Vide Notes and Queries, S. 7, Vol. I., pp. 7. 
“  Patrick’s Parable of the Pilgrim, pp. 206, ed. 1687. 
‘* New York Herald, May 6, 1848. 


“Lynchburg Virginian, August, 1858. 

The word platform has a history of its own. It was formerly used to 
refer to some religious creed, although as early as 1547 the word was 
used in references to principles other than religious, but not political. It was 
a religious word, and was so considered even to the middle of this century. 
Webster’s Dictionary of 1854 does not give the political side of the defini- 
tion. The word was probably not used in the United States in its present 
sense earlier than 1837. The New York Herald uses it in the issue of 
May 6, 1848, in its present political sense. The Lynchburg Virginian of 
inane. 1858, prints the word showing that its use was quite general by 
that time. 
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lined programme of intended party action, and hence is the 
phenomenon by which we determine whether a party is one of 
feeling or one of principle. As a manifestation of the principle 
of the party the platform must show that principle in its rela- 
tions to the economic constitutional and political questions which 
the party is compelled to meet. These three phases of govern- 
mental activity are fundamental, and no party can make a true 
and full declaration of its purposes without reference to them 
all. If an effort is made to avoid any one of these, the down- 
fall of the party is only a question of time. Constitutional 
questions are to a great extent settled, but economic and 
political ones are continually arising which seem to grow more 
difficult as the years go by. But it is necessary to have a con- 
stitutional basis for the economic and political views to rest 
upon; and if this constitutional basis is not formulated the 
party’s views on other subjects cannot be stable ones. 

If the principles which have been developed are true, then 
the short existence of the various parties, which have sprung 
into existence during the history of the United States, can be 
easily explained. As long as the tariff remains the great 
question in this country, the party divisions will remain about 
as they are. The position of each party is closely defined, and 
it is not likely that a new party can easily usurp the position of 
either one. 

Lately we have had anew party of considerable importance 
in this country, 2. ¢., the People’s Party. It, however, has reached 
the period of decline. The party has failed to formulate lasting 
principles upon the three great fundamentals of government. 
This fact explains its position. Until some party does formu- 
late principles upon questions of greater importance than those 
in existence to-day we shall retain our present party divisions, 
despite the attempt of parties like the Populist to occupy a 
place as one of the great parties, 
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Banxinc. The State Bank of Indiana. By Wm. F. 
Harding in Zhe Journal of Political Economy (Chicago) for 
December, 1895. An excellent account of the best experiment 
in American banking, under the authority of State legislation, 
ever made. The writer shows that the State Bank of Indiana 
was called into existence in 1834, on account of the special need 
for banking facilities created in that State by the forcible 
crushing out of the Second Bank of the United States, by 
Jackson, Taney & Polk; that it copied as closely as was practi- 
cable the chief features of the Bank of the United States, except 
that its branches were allied banks, having each its capital and 
business, instead of being, as under the Bank of the United 
States, merely distributed offices of the main bank. It also 
relegated the State Bank jer se into a State Board of control 
over the branch banks, and not a bank of itself distinct from its 
branches. This system worked well for Indiana, owing to the 
agricultural and isolated character of the various towns it served. 

‘*The result was a system that furnished a sound currency 
until the Civil War. Even during the period of the ‘“‘ free”’ 
banks, the State Bank, and afterward the Bank of the State, 
was there, a standing judgment upon the notes of shaky banks. 
Indiana’s one material failure, so far as banks are concerned, 
was in the case of these ‘‘ free” banks. They were based upon 
the bond security system of the New York law; but because of 
defects in details, and insufficient regard to the condition of the 
States whose bonds were accepted, the entire system was a failure. 
But this period lasted only from 1852 to the passage of the 
national bank law, and very few of the shaky banks were left 
after the panic of 1857. Thus, Indiana had a sound institution 
to carry it over from the worst period of the State banks to the 
organization of the present national system.” 


Canats. The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. 
By L. M. Keasbey. Advantages of the Nicaragua Route. By 
J. W. Miller. Zhe Nicaragua Canal and the Economic Devel- 
opment of the United States. By Emory R. Johnson. All in 
Annals of American Academy for January. Of these three 
valuable pleas for the Nicaragua Canal, the first argues that the 
better way to have the canal built is to build it ourselves, rely- 
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ing on the superior control which simple ownership would give 
us, for future preference in its management; the second affords 
a pleasing picture of the topographical and engineering advan- 
tages of the Nicaragua route; and the third argues that the 
work, if accomplished, would draw closer together the Eastern 
and Western States of our Union, as well as the states and 
powers of Central and South America, and would even increase 
the traffic of the great transcontinental railways of the United 
States. If a vessel drawing ten feet of water can now sail from 
New York by Nicaragua River and Lake to within eleven miles 
of the Pacific, and will there be only 110 feet above that ocean, 
and if one of its sailors from a mast forty-two feet high could 
look directly over and see the topmast of a similar vessel in 
the Pacific port, as Mr. Miller alleges, it is difficult to see why it 
should cost the $70,000,000 estimated by Mr. Miller, and still 
more the vastly larger sum estimated by the Congressional com- 
mittee which lately reported, to build it. 

The sum required to build it.seems to be about what it 
requires to keep a gold balance in the Federal Treasury for six 
months. 

The Suez Canal shares are now at a premium of 550 per 
cent. over their issuing price, which shows them to be among 
the best stocks in the world. The Nicaragua Canal may safely 
be expected to pay as well. England lacked the enterprise to 
project or push to completion the Suez Canal. It depended for 
its construction on bankrupt Egypt and little-to-gain France. 
But when once completed, England was quick to grab not only 
its stock, but entire control of the satrapy by whose urgency 
and concessions it had been built. Mr. Keasbey shows in a 
most ingenuous and instructive narrative of our negotiations 
with England throughout the Clayton-Bulwer fizzle relative to 
the Nicaragua Canal, that the only terms on which we can 
secure her joint action are those of paying the whole cost our- 
selves and taking all her snubbing as to the management. It 
is better to go it alone. Then if England cares to thwart, or 
desires to control it, we can at least have the consolation of 
knowing that we did not pay a cent to prevent her trying it on, 
and hence that we haven’t tempted her into one of those 
breaches of faith whereby nine-tenths of all her conquests have 
been won. 
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Gotp. The Agio on Gold and International Trade. By 
Prof. W. Lexis in The Economic Journal (British Economic 
Association). Prof. Lexis writes in a skeptical spirit as to the 
magnitude of the effect of the depreciation of silver relatively 
to gold to favor the export trade of silver-using countries, and 
to act as a protective duty against the import of goods from the 
gold-using countries. He was reluctant to believe that such a 
doctrine could be true in any degree, and only entered upon its 
critical investigation because he found the manufacturers and 
merchants of the countries affected to be largely of this belief. 
A like belief prevailed extensively among the same classes in 
this country while it was on the greenback basis, with a 
premium on gold. Henry C. Carey and Gen. B. F. Butler both 
regarded the fall in the premium on gold, which in a strict cur- 
rency sense meant only an advance in the value of the coun- 
try’s promises to par with gold, as a withdrawal of a part of the 
tariff protection. 

He quotes Prof. N. Pierson, late Minister of Finance in 
Holland; Professor Marshall and Professor Levasseur of Paris 
as expert economists who declare it impossible that this dis- 
parity between the two metals shall have any such effect. 

He then reviews the case of India minutely, and reluctantly 
concludes, ‘‘ the falling value of the rupee therefore favors the 
competition of India in Europe.” He also reviews the case of 
China, and comes to the same conclusion; ‘‘ For China, as in- 
deed for all silver standard countries, it is in my opinion true 
that the fall in the value of silver has, in the way shown, made 
export easier and import more difficult.” Finally, he comes to 
the same verdict as to Russia; but he thinks the degree in which 
this factor has controlled prices is much less than the degree in 
which they have depended upon production, and that they have 
been greatly overestimated by the bi-metallists. 

If Professor Lexis’ doctrine is true, then the thrusting of 
the country upon a silver basis would operate as a lively stimu- 
lus to our exports and check to our imports, which, by revers- 
ing the heavy adverse balance of trade now existing, would send 
gold into our country instead of drawing it away. This view 
was proclaimed for a time by the London Statist about a year 
ago, but later it returned to its advocacy of the ‘‘gold basis” as 
the only thing that could bring salvation to any body, ‘‘ unto 
the Jew first and afterward to the Gentile.” 
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Missions. Foreign Missions in the Light of Fact. By Rev. 
Judson Smith, D. D., Foreign Secretary A. B.C. F. M. in North 
American Review for January. The Philosophy of the Mexwan 
Revolutions, by M. Romero, Mexican Minister to the United 
States in the same. Dr. Judson perceives in Christian 
missions in heathen countries an intellectual, social and moral 
force, the benignity of which is open to no question, the only 
theme for consideration being whether the harvest repays the 
expenditure of effort. 

Minister Romero, on the contrary, writing of Mexico, at- 
tributes the chief adverse influences which have retarded the 
peace, order and prosperity of the country, and kept it plunged 
in bloody revolutions, to the church. Dr. Judson, in recounting 
the triumphs of missions, includes the progress of Catholic as 
well as of Protestant propaganda, and would therefore number 
the ascendancy of ‘‘ The Church” in Mexico among the triumphs 
of missions. Minister Romero, on the other hand, in recount- 
ing what is regarded as ‘‘ progress” in Mexico, says: ‘‘ The 
church party is completely broken down as a political organiza- 
tion, and cannot cause again any serious disturbance, and the 
elements of civil war are now lacking.” The means by which 
this result was accomplished he describes as follows: ‘‘ The 
church property was declared national property, and was sold 
by the government to the occupants at a nominal price, payable 
partially in national bonds, then selling at a very low’ price; 
about five per cent. of their face value. The clergy were then 
deprived of all political rights. Their convents, both of monks 
and nuns, were suppressed. The number of churches existing 
in the country was considerably reduced. Complete independ- 
ence,” (meaning severance) ‘‘ between the church and the state 
was proclaimed.” Religious processions outside the church, 
and even the ringing of bells were forbidden. Feast days were 
diminished to two or three. No priest was allowed to wear his 
robes outside the church, and the state took exclusive charge of 
the registration of births, deaths and marriages. 

Mr. Romero’s article is not intended as a reply to Doctor 
Smith; but it suggests that there is a neglected aspect to the 
missions question. Christian missions have invariably been the 
stool-pigeons, wooden ducks and stalking-horses, behind which 
have come the armed expeditions and conquering forces of shop- 
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keeping and manufacturing conquest. Lobengula has hardly 
time to find out what new trick the missionary is trying to 
teach him, when along comes the white colonel with his Gatling 
guns, and he discovers that what the grand army of white 
conquerors is after is not ‘‘souls” nor ‘‘ peace,” but cattle, land 
and gold. It does not yet appear whether the founder of 
Christianity would be willing to be responsible for the average 
effects of missions, when regarded as the forerunner of com- 
mercial conquests or of mercenary political hierarchies. 


PREMIUM ON GoLp. Agricultural Progress in the Argentine 
Republic. By Wm. E. Bear in 7he Economic Journal (British 
Economic Association) for December. The Argentine has ad- 
vanced since 1870, when it planted only 24,000 acres in wheat to 
a planting of 7,141,000 acres in 1894-5. In 1880, after a poor 
harvest, Argentine actually imported 813,000 quarters of wheat, 
and only in 1884 had her exports risen to 500,000 quarters. 
From this she rose rapidly to a crop of 9,835,000 quarters in 
1893-4, of which 7,648,000 quarters were exported. 

A nearly equal rate of increase has occurred in the produc- 
tion of maize, lucerne hay, linseed, sugar, grapes and tobacco. 
Sheep had increased from about 14,000,000 in 1860 to an esti- 
mate of from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 in 1887, and owing to low 
prices for wool and changes in stock from wool sheep to mut- 
ton, sheep have not advanced in numbers since, but have ad- 
vanced greatly in quality. Of cattle much the same may be 
said. The population has grown from 1,350,000 to 4,700,000, 
of whom 1,248,469 represent the excess of immigrants over 
emigrants. Sixty percent. of the immigrants were Italians, 
18 per cent. Spaniards, 10 1-2 per cent. French, and only 2 1-2 
per cent. Britons. In 1885 the paper currency became incon- 
vertible, gold having been at par in 1884. In 1887 the premi- 
um on gold, over the inconvertible paper, rose to 35, in 1890 to 
161, in 1891 to 277, in 1892 it stood at 225, in 1893 at 224, and 
in 1894 at 257. During these years (from 1887 to 1894) of high 
gold premium, notwithstanding a decline of the English or gold 
price from 32s. 6d. per quarter in 1887, to 22s. 10d. per quar- 
ter in 1894, the Argentine money price seemed to rise about 
threefold. Mr. Bear says: ‘‘The only explanation of the 
rapid expansion referred to, after a period of comparatively 
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small increase in wheat production, is one which no prejudice 
against bi-metallism should discredit. It is the rise in the pre- 
mium on gold which counteracted the fall in the gold price of 
wheat. This is the explanation given by the Argentine Finance 
Minister, as well as by Mr. Gastrell and other British represen- 
tatives in the Republic.” 

It will be observed that the period in which Mr. Bear pict- 
ures Argentine agriculture as making such gigantic strides up- 
ward, while the value of its paper money was going downward, 
is nearly identical with the collapse of the great banking house 
of the Barings, owing to its too extended investments in Ar- 
gentine securities. Mr. Bear’s article is profoundly instructive 
as it stands, but it creates a yearning after a clearer insight into 
the philosophy of the process whereby !a depreciated currency 
brings at once prosperity to the farmers of an agricultural coun- 
try, and yet ruin to the bankers who invest in its railways and 
public securities. The conjunction of the two opposing condi- 
tions to the two classes at one time seems to call for some com- 
prehensive explanation. 


Taxation. Jucome Taxation in France. By H. Parker 
Willis, in The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago), for De- 
cember. Mr. Willis is in deep sympathy with the income tax, 
and writes apologetically to explain why France has never 
adopted it, nor taken kindly to it. Reading through the lines 
of Mr. Willis’s partiality to this form of taxation, it is clear 
that it has generally been opposed by French statesmen as 
being an implement of socialism and a cover for social revolu- 
tion. At times, the theory of taxation as held by Mr. Willis 
seems to be obscure, as where, page 39, he seems to argue that 
a land tax, a house tax, a tax on licenses and a personal 
property tax, are all different forms of income tax. Of course, 
all taxes must be paid out of the income of the person on whom 
the incidence of the tax finally rests, but such taxes are in no 
necessary way rated in proportion to income as their basis, and 
therefore are not income tax. Again, on page 52,the writer speaks 
of these four forms of taxation as ‘‘the present specialized taxes 
upon incomes,” and yet declares that France needs the income 
tax as ‘‘the only one which will keep pace with the growth of 
public wealth and permit the retirement of worn out and galling 
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impositions.” If a country has four forms of income tax, but 
needs to abolish them all in order to enjoy the benefits which it 
would derive from the income tax principle, it looks as if these 
four forms of taxation must be something else than a tax on 
incomes. Mr. Willis concedes that France detests the income 
tax because of its inquisitorial quality, just as the people of the 
United States do. 


Vatur. Hedontstic Interpretation of Subjective Value. By 
Henry W. Stuart in Zhe Journal of Political Economy (Chi- 
cago) for December. ‘‘Subjective value” is very much like 
** subjective ” courage (2. ¢., what aman thinks he would dare do 
with no enemy before him); or ‘‘subjective wisdom”’ (what a man 
thinks he knows, as compared with what others credit him with 
knowing); or ‘‘ subjective” wealth; orthe ‘‘subjective” reve- 
lations by the Archangel Michael, from which Mohamet got the 
Koran. ‘‘ Subjective value,” therefore, has nothing todo with 
the cost of producing things, or with the earning power of in- 
vestments, or with social exchanges, or money, or price, or 
markets, or daily quotations, or stock exchanges, or what it will 
pay to buy, or sell, or plant, or reap, or sow, or do, or leave un- 
done. ‘‘Subjective value” is the value of poor Miss Flite’s 
judgment in chancery, which arose from the fact that she had 
lost her judgment for every other purpose except to ‘‘ wait for 
a judgment.” It isthe attempt to apply a thermometer to 
ecstacy, so as to measure bliss in terms of money, and gauge 
prices according to the number and fineness of the vibrations of 
delight with which a commodity will thrill the soul of its pos- 
sessor. Any pretence that there are no such blankety blank 
school men of the order of Duns Scotus extant will be dispelled 
by perusing this article. Such a discussion is as useful as were 
the dissertations of the middle-age scholastics on the qualities of 
the bodies of angels, or their capacity to endure in fire without 
combustion. 
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Book Reviews. 


Tue Sociat Contract. By Jean Jacques Rousseau. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. Pp. 227. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a republication of this 
famous treatise should now appear. We might well ask, is there 
a popular demand for it, are men to any extent reading it, and 
if so, for what purpose ? 

Of course, for us the interest in it is purely historical. It 
had, confessedly, a profound influence in shaping the most 
violent revolution of modern times. It still has its place in 
the history of ideas, and is itself the most striking state- 
ment of a theory now abandoned by the ablest and safest 
thinkers in the realm of social economics. We have outgrown 
it, and more than that, as a thesis it has been thrown out of 
count. Still it is none the less true that it deeply affected the 
history of nations, and what is more significant, it is at present 
the arsenal wherein the foes of our present social order get their 
weapons for attack. This volume gives this political chef d’aeuvre 
of the famous Frenchman in a very compact and attractive 
form, and it is not uninteresting reading, even for one totally 
dissenting from his views. ‘‘The speculative importance of 
the Social Contract,” it has been truthfully said, ‘‘ results from 
its historical importance.” 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of the people is now ac- 
cepted, and this was largely due to Rousseau’s advocacy of it. 
But the claim that our earlier statesmen were influenced by this 
treatise to any marked extent, we doubt. Both Hobbes and 
Locke had affected Rousseau, and the former gave utterance 
substantially to the same theory and more largely shaped Eng- 
lish politics. ‘‘Ze Contrat Social” is its author’s protest against 
the monarchical system, which he saw about him, and which he 
believed brought the greatest misery to the greatest number. 
It is to the political student a curious production, logically full 
of flaws, while practically the theory is an insufficient defense 
against anarchy. It is eloquent, and its seeming plausibleness 
and cogency gave it favor with the multitude and for a time 
carried them with it. 

The men of the revolution idolized him, while his style 
captivated such as Saint Pierre and Chateaubriand. Byron was 
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his panegyrist, and at the present, persons as different as Rus- 
kin and the late Rénan are said to be, in a qualified sense, his 
followers. 

In religion, Rousseau may be termed a ‘‘sentimental deist ;”’ 
he took refuge in the nebulous kind of religion in his day so 
fashionable and convenient. His unorthodoxy had one merit— 
it never led him to scoff, while his political heresies, after a 
time, lost their power to harm, for they were illogical and 
unpractical. 

The Social Contract theory, as accounting for the origin of 
society, is without historical foundation, and equally untenable 
is the doctrine that government, historically considered, derives 
its existence and its powers from the consent of the governed. 
We did not make the state or the body politic; we were born 
into it, the roots of it are in human nature. 

Rousseau is now no longer accepted as a teacher in the 
realm of political science. The book, however, was a favorite 
with the revolutionary leaders in France, and was the delight 
of Desmoulins, Danton and Robespierre. At the same time, 
the Social Contract produced less of a sensation in Europe than 


the author’s essay, which appeared a few years before or his 
‘* Noville Heliose.” It is a fad with some extremists now to read 
this treatise, and in the language of anarchistic agitators 
Rousseau’s teachings are plainly disclosed. 


INDUSTRIAL EvoLUTION OF THE UNITED States. By Carroll 
D. Wright, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Labor. 
New York, Flood & Vincent, 1895, 362 pages, $1.00. 

This book is one for which the public generally as well as 
those who are more especially interested in economic questions 
may be profoundly thankful. It will please the scholar, because 
it gives him facts. It should please the public, because it treats 
a subiect of great importance and interest in a popular and 
readable style. It appears under most favorable auspices. No 
author could probably be found better equipped to write upon 
the subject. Mr. Wright’s long career as a statistician gives him 
well-deserved prestige. Massachusetts was the first State to 
establish a labor bureau, and he was the first commissioner ap- 
pointed since 1869, either as commissioner for Massachusetts 
or the Uuited States. He has been gathering and compiling 
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Statistics upon a large variety of subjects, and has earned a 
reputation for thoroughness, accuracy and impartiality. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has insured 
an extensive reading of the book by placing it in its course of 
required reading for 1895. This will give a wide dissemination 
to the facts of our economic history which will make it more 
difficult to impose upon the public with some of the glaring 
absurdities of those economic theories which have little regard 
for facts. 

The author’s point of view is well stated in the opening 
sentence of the preface: ‘‘ The plan of this work comprehends 
a plain, simple statement of the leading facts attending the 
planting and development of the mechanical industries of our 
country. No attempt has been made to discuss some of the 
influences which have affected their developments, such as the 
varied effects of tariff legislation, financial experiments, foreign 
policies or economic conditions and principles.” The only 
point where the author even seems to deviate from the plan is 
in Part IV.: ‘‘ The Influence of Machinery on ‘ Labor.’” But 
even this deviation is apparent and not real. The more com- 
plicated matters, treated in Part IV., make even the plain state- 
mert of facts seem almost like the advocacy of a theory. 

The author has divided his work into four parts. In Part I. 
are given the main facts regarding the first ventures in ship- 
building, textile manufacture, printing and publishing, building 
and manufacturing building materials, and the iron industry. 
One chapter is devoted to the condition of labor and wages in 
the colonies. . 

In Part II. the author first shows how the factory system 
developed and how it affected industries. In the chapter on 
** The Civil War—An Industrial Revolution,” the author pre- 
sents facts to prove that slave labor was uneconomic and more 
expensive than free labor. The chapters on ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Industries, 1860-1890,” show such a marvelous in- 
crease in the number of industries, the amount of capital em- 
ployed and the amount of products, that they seem more like 
a romantic tale than ‘‘a plain, simple statement of the leading 
facts.”” The last three chapters of Part II. are entitled, ‘‘ Num- 
ber of Employés and Total Wages,” ‘‘ Women and Children in 
Industry,” and ‘‘ Labor and Rates of Wages, 1780-1790.” 
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These chapters are of great value, as they show that the condi- 
tion of employés has steadily improved throughout the 
century. 

Part III. is devoted to ‘‘ The Labor Movement.” Among 
the subjects treated are ‘‘ Labor Organizations,” ‘‘ Labor Legis- 
lation,” ‘‘ Labor Controversies,” ‘‘ Historic Strikes,” ‘‘ The 
Chicago Strike, 1894,” and ‘‘ Boycotts.” These chapters are 
of special interest and importance, as their subjects indicate. 
The judicial impartiality of the author is here very manifest. 

Part IV. is devoted to ‘‘The Influence of Machinery on 
Labor.” It is shown how machinery first displaces labor and 
afterwards expands the industry in which it is used, and creates 
new industries. Labor agitators who claim that machinery is 
the enemy of the laboring man, will find the facts presented in 
these chapters hard to explain. In the last chapter on ‘‘ The 
Ethical Influence of Machinery. on Labor,” the author shows 
that the use of machinery tends to elevate the laborer socially, 
intellectually and morally, and would seem to refute the view 
often presented in the pulpit that this ‘‘commercial age” is 
tending toward ‘‘ worldliness.” 

The book is amply supplied with maps, diagrams and illus- 
trations. It is a book that should be read by every one who is 
interested in his country, or the progress of civilization in the 
world, especially by those who are in a position to mold public 
opinion. 


Tue Makinc or THE Nation. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., 

LL. D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1895. 

PP- 314. 

This is the third in the American History Series, and one 
of the most important. It covers the period reaching from 
1783 to 1817, and carries the reader through that critical period 
in our national development, when the peril of disintegration 
was so extreme. The weakness of the Confederation is well 
brought out as well as the financial and: political embarrass- 
ments which resulted. The story of the Genesis and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, drawn up by the Convention of 1787, 
loses none of its romance as retold in this little volume. 

It is a chapter in American history that one reads now 
with keenest interest, for it is the narrative of our beginning as 
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a real nation. Mr. Walker’s view of the evolution of the 
latter is given clearly and with fairness, and his admirable 
presentment of the statistical data bearing on the national 
growth, is one of the valuable features of the book. He attrib- 
utes to the changed attitude of the Republican party the 
growth of the Principle of Nationality. That party had set out 
by striving to limit the exercise of power on the part of the 
United States; it had denounced a national debt as a sure 
means of political corruption; it had complained of the multi- 
plication of offices as bribing and overawing the people; it had 
opposed excises, stamp duties and direct taxes, as forms of 
tyranny; it had declared the National Bank to be grossly un- 
constitutional; from all these positions it receded, and when it 
obtained control of the Government it proceeded to do what 
once it had denounced. This change of policy was a mighty 
contribution to the course of nationality. 

The part played by the great men who were the formers of 
the Constitution, and the real makers of the nation, is well out- 
lined. Rightly, our author affirms that it was through the 
‘*compromises of the Constitution” that the nation came 
to be. 

He claims that the instrument of 1787 was of revolutionary 
origin, and not a lineal descendent of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion or the Acts of the Revolutionary Congress. The new 
government was the resultant of evolution under the impulse 
or constraint of forces, some of which had not appeared in 1787. 
The ordinance of that year our author holds to be one of the 
monumental charters of American constitutional history. 

This book makes a good manual for students of American 
history, and its appearance is most timely. Indeed, the series 
itself is a sign of that renaissance of patriotism which needs 
wise instruction and careful leadership to contribute to those 
national virtues which are our safeguard. 

The appendix of the book is not the least valuable part, 
and the volume is well worthy to become a text-book for his- 
torical classes and clubs, and will give in abbreviated form 
what the general student would have to search for in many 
volumes of ordinary histories, covering this crucial period. 








